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PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION, 


[From Professor Jardine’s Outlines of Philosophical Education.] 


[The observations embodied in the following paragraphs, refet 
to the existing state of professional education in Great Britain. 
But they are, to a considerable extent, applicable to the same. de- 
partents in our own systems of instruction; and may suggest many 
valuable improvements. | 


I procEED now to make a few remarks on that part of the aca- 
demical course which has for its object, the qualification of profes- 
sional men for the duties of public life; and also to suggest some 
observations on the expediency of extending its limits, so far as to 
comprehend certain branches of study which, however important in 
the estimation of literary men, have not yet been introduced into 
the scheme of university education. 

In general, however, my remarks, in this section, apply, not so 
much to the things which are taught, as to the manner of teaching; 
for, though I shall take the liberty of suggesting a considerable ad- 
dition to the professional course, my chief object is to recommend 
to those who preside over the departments of theology, law, and 
medicine, the adoption of the practical method of instruction which 
I have already endeavored to describe. 

It is unnecessary to repeat the arguments which have been used 
in the former division of this chapter, in order to point out the nu- 
merous advantages which arise from employing the mental energies of 
young men in their own education, and to expose the futility of every plan 
of education, which does not secure the free and constant co-operation of 
those who are tobe taught. It will require but little reflection te sat- 
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isfy the candid mind, that the method of teaching which is found 
successful in the earlier branches of philosophy, will, with a few 
simple moditications, apply to every department of professional ed- 
ucation. For as the same faculties of the mind are employed at 
every stage of human research, it is obvious that the same princi- 
ples of reasoning must be called in to guide their operation, and 
that a similar mode of training should be adopted to invigorate 
their powers. In passing from the department of learning which 
occupied the under graduate, to that which engages the student of 
theology, of law, or of medicine, there is only a change of objects, 
or a different set of materials on which to work. The intellectual 
instruments and the mental processes of analysis, comparison, distri- 
bution, and arrangement, continue unchanged. Whatever progress, 
indeed, has been made in the former, will facilitate the advances of 
a young man, in all the pursuits which belong to the latter. His ac- 
quisitions in point of intellectual habits and acuteness, may be re- 
garded as a free stock ready to be employed by him in all his sub- 
sequent undertakings. 

With regard, however, to the professional departments of theolo- 
gy, law, and medicine, it has been, by some, maintained that examin- 
ations and the writing of essays, are an unnecessary accompaniment 
of the lectures delivered by the professor ; because, as the students 
have generally arrived at such an age, it isto be presumed that 
they take such a degree of interest in their professional pursuits, 
as must render all control or inducements to exertion not only quite 
unnecessary, but even in some measure unseasonable. But this is 
not a fair statement of the case. The greater number of the stu- 
dents who attend the professional classes, are far from being of ma- 
ture years; and many of them, it may be suspected, have not en- 
joyed so complete a preparatory education, as to justify the neglect 
of all those means, by which the intellectual faculties are strength- 
ened, and regular habits of application generated and confirmed. 

But granting every thing that is assumed by those whose views 
I am now combating, and admitting the objections I have just 
stated in regard to age and previous acquirements, I cannot per- 
ceive any good reason, why young men should be deprived of the 
numerous and important advantages attending the practical system 
of tuition, at the very moment when their studies become the most 
closely connected with their success and respectability in the world. 
It is not indeed meant, that the examination at this advanced stage 
should be as frequent and minute, or that the exercises prescribed 
should be as numerous as in a first class of philosophy; but it is 
assuredly meant, that the practical method should be kept up in its 
full spirit; that there should be the same industry and emulation 
on the part of the student, and the same vigilance and control on 
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the part of the professor, which insured the success of the under- 
graduate course. I hesitate not to recommend that there should 

be adopted in the classes of law, divinity, and physic, such a mode 

of study, and scheme of discipline, as will effectually promote the 

objects which the several teachers have in view; as will, in short, 

secure attention to the lectures, and induce the student to acquire a 

correct and intimate knowledge of all the subjects brought before 

him. In whatever circumstances lectures are delivered for the in- 

struction of youth, the system of education may be pronounced ma- 

terially defective, if not followed up with a regular examination: — 

for even a class of philosophers would give their attention more 

closely to a scientific discourse, did they know that they must 

speedily render an account of it, either in conversation or writing, 

to certain persons, vested with authority to demand such a proof of 
their application. 

There is another objection, which has been sometimes urged 
against the extension of this practical mode of teaching to the 
higher professional classes, namely, that students of an advanced 
age should not be treated like boys, and be subjected to restraint 
and discipline as if they were at school; and it is accordingly in- 
sinuated that a plan of education such as is here recommended, 
would necessarily lead to a species of incitement, inspection, and 
control, which in its application would not only prove extremely 
disagreeable to young men of that age, but also interfere with those 
higher voluntary exertions in which they might be disposed to en- 
gage, so as to render the system altogether useless and imprac- 
ticable. 

It may be sufficient to observe, in reply, that no man of common 
sense would recommend to a professor of theology, or of medicine, 
to transfer into his class the discipline of an inferior school; or to 
employ any other motives to secure the attention of his pupils, than 
such as appeal to their reason and feelings of duty. Why should 
it be thought derogatory or disagreeable to a young man, to find 
that his professor uses means to know whether he be present at the 
lecture, whether he fully comprehends its various positions and ar- 
guments, or, whether farther instruction might not be materially 
useful to him? Would any sensible professional student, desirous 
of information and improvement, regard such precautions on the 
part of his professor, in the light of an insult, or as the occasion of 
annoyance? ' 

Should he not rather esteem it as a most valuable privilege, to 
have his early essays brought under the review of an able, impartial, 
and faithful instructer; to have the places where he has been the 
least or the most successful, fairly pointed out and appreciated; by 
this means enabling the student to avail himself by the corrections 
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and suggestions of his teacher, and to acquire by degrees a facility 
of more perfect composition, which could not have been effected 
by mere rules or precepts of any kind? On the contrary, I venture 
to assert, that, in a great majority of cases, the care and labor of 
the teacher would be met with corresponding activity and zeal in 
the pupil, and received with an abundant return of gratitude and re- 
spect, of proficiency in learning, and of distinguished professional 
eminence. Such are the happy effects of putting questions, of pre- 
scribing exercises, of reading and criticising the compositions of the 
young men in the hearing of their companions. Nothing is done 
which can, in‘the least di degree, mortify the student, or expose him 
to reproach and ridicule. 

Socrates, the great moral instructer of ancient times, adopted, as 
the most efficacious mode of communicating knowledge, the form 
of question and answer; and in this way, without respect to their 
age or condition, persevered in his endeavors to enlighten the 
minds of his countrymen. Such a mode of instruction is found to 
be highly advantageous in the inferior branches of philosophy; and 
ought not surely to be rejected by the professional student, merely 
because it is employed with success in the education of his juniors. 
There are a thousand things to be learned by the pupil in such in- 
tercourse, which could never be acquired by general rules. Be- 
sides, the objection, which we are now considering, rests upon the 
very unreasonable assumption, that a system of professional educa- 
tion ought to be constructed so as to meet the taste and conve- 
niency of those who are to be taught; and who, according to this 
principle, are supposed to have a right to prescribe the plan on 
which they will be pleased to receive instruction, and to dictate 
terms as to the amount of the labor and sacrifices to which they 
may choose to submit. Such are the absurdities into which men al- 
low themselves to run, whenever they depart from the safe rules of 
experience in the actual business of life. 

The reader will agree with me in thinking it unnecessary to ap- 
ply these general observations to the particular studies of profess- 
ional men. In regard to law, there appears to be so little system 
in the manner of studying it, that it would be extremely difficult 
either to point out strictures, or tosuggest improvements. In some 
places the professors are not attended at all; and the student is only 
required to furnish satisfactory evidence that he has eaten a certain 
number of dinners at the Inns of Court; but no evidence whatever 
is required that he ever attended the courts of business, even for 
one day. It is difficult to conceive in what manner learned and 
sensible men should have adopted a plan of education, in which 
there are neither teachers nor scholars. 
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I admit that, as law is to be found in the statute book, and in 
the decisions of courts of justice, rather than in the general prin- 
ciples of moral obligation, or in any system of first truths, which 
admits of philosophical exposition, it may not be easily practicable 
to reduce into the form of doctrines, that unconnected, heterogen- 
eous information, which must be sought for in a variety of separate 
volumes. But there are, notwithstanding, certain branches of this 
profession which may be taught systematically, and to which the 
practical method of education might be applied with succes. The 
lectures of Mr. Millar, for instance, the late celebrated professor of 
law in this university, were conducted on the principles I now re- 
commend; and his mode of instruction has every where been re- 
garded as one of the happiest examples of their application to a 
department of academical study, which is usually thought the far- 
thest removed from the superintendence and assistance of the 
teacher. It was in no small degree owing to his practice of ex- 
amining, and of prescribing essays on subjects previously discuss- 
ed in his lectures, that he acquired that high reputation, as a pro- 
fessor of law, which still attaches to his name. Every morning, 
before he began his address from the chair, he endeavored to 
ascertain, by putting a number of questions to his pupils, whether 
they had been able to follow his reasonings the preceding day; and 
it was his custom, when the lecture was over, to remain some 
time in his lecture room, to converse with those students who were 
desirous of farther information on the subject. By engaging with 
them in an easy dialogue, he contrived to remove obscurities, and 
to correct any errors into which they might have fallen. This meet- 
ing was called among the students, familiarly, the commiltee; from 
which, many acknowledged that they reaped more benefit than from 
the lecture itself. It gives me much pleasure to add, that the present 
professor of law has adopted the practice of examining, after the 
example of his distinguished predecessor, even in the department of 
the Scots law. By beginning his course a few weeks sooner, and 
continuing it, occasionally, a little longer than the period of six 
months, the time devoted to the academical session, he is able, not 
only to give a full system of lectures, comprehending all the sub- 
jects usually introduced into a course of Scots law, but also to de- 
vote a portion of each day to the examination of his students. 

It admits not of doubt, therefore, that much good would arise from 
extending the manner of teaching which was so successfully pur- 
sued by Professor Millar, at Glasgow. I admit the difficulties which 
encumber any attempt to bring the study of law within the com- 
pass of a course of lectures; and that it is not, perhaps, possible, by 
means of academical arrangements, to do all that might be wished, 
for preparing the young lawyer for the duties of his profession; 
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still I am satisfied, that were lectures regularly delivered in our 
universities by men of talent and assiduity, and were students bound 
to give regular attendance, to perform stated exercises, to undergo 
frequent examinations, and to exhibit such other proofs of their dil- 
igence, as the professors might see fit to require, the study of law 
would speedily assume a new form, and the qualifications of candi- 
dates be raised to a higher standard; while young men would come 
out from our academical establishments much better prepared to 
commence their professional career than they possibly can be at 
present, with the very limited means of instruction which are af- 
forded them. 

The same observations apply to the study of medicine; in which, 
also, it appears to me, there is room for considerable improvement. 

It is well known, that the medical faculty in our universities has 
chiefly confined itself to teaching by means of lectures only, with- 
out examinations, or the composition of essays. The main object 
of professors in this department is, to produce to their pupils the 
whole stock of knowledge which they have been able to collect on 
the particular subjects of their annual course; leaving it to the 
young men themselves to digest, arrange, and understand the mat- 
ter, with which they are thus furnished, in the best way they can. 
In the schools of anatomy and surgery, indeed, attendance in the 
dissecting rooms comes, in some measure, in the place of examina- 
tions. 

There seems to be a peculiar inconsistency in omitting the prac- 
tice of examination during the general progress of medical educa- 
tion, when it is considered, that, though the students are exempted 
from all the details of teaching, while they attend the lectures of 
the several professors, they are subjected to a strict examination 
afterwards, when they become candidates for a degree, or for a 
professional establishment. It would, assuredly, answer the views 
of all parties much better, were the means which are employ- 
ed, at last, to ascertain the acquirements of the pupil, used reg- 
ularly during the whole course of his instruction. For, in this case, 
the person examined would find himself much more master of his 
knowledge, and the examiner would be better qualified to measure 
its extent, and to bring it forth to advantage. 

I now proceed to make a few observations on the theological de- 
partment of professional education, as it is conducted in both di- 
visions of the island. These remarks apply, of course, to the Pres- 
byterian as well as to the Episcopal constitution of the Christian 
Church. 

Considering that the main object contemplated in the establish- 
ment of universities, was the proper education of :hurchmen; and 
that, since the remotest times, the heads of coileges, and also the 
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persons employed in carrying on the work of instruction, have 
themselves been in holy orders, it cannot but appear strange, that 
there should be so many defects in the methods which continue to 
be pursued for qualifying young men for the sacred office. 

Taking into consideration, also, that theology comprehends so 
many important and difficult subjects; that many other departments 
of human knowledge are necessary to carry on the study of it with 
advantage, it is a matter of surprise, and of censure somewhere, 
that the appointment of regular teachers of theology, the method of 
teaching, the time allotted to it, and the attendance of students, 
should not have been brought under more strict and more definite 
regulations. 

In both the ecclesiastical establishments of the kingdom, there 
is great room for improvement in the system of clerical education. 

In Scotland, the students of divinity enter the professional course, 
after an attendance of four years at the classes of literature and 
philosophy. This course consists of lectures on theology, church 
history, and the study of Hebrew, with the other kindred languages 
ofthe East. It extends likewise through a period of four years; 
and if the attendance be interrupted, as sometimes happens, the 
term of theological study is protracted two years longer,—making 
in all a course of not less than six years. During two of these, 
however, the attendance may be irregular, the students being re- 
quired to attend only for a few days each year. ‘This irregular at- 
tendance is permitted by the ecclesiastical court, rather in consid- 
eration of the circumstances in which many divinity students are 
placed as tutors in families, or teachers in schools, than from any 
view to the encouragement of sacred learning. 

This option of two years irregular attendance in the divinity hall, 
ought not to be the first two years after their entry; for during 
these years, they ought to be obliged to attend the professor of 
theology regularly, that they may have the advantage of being di- 
rected in their private studies, by the exposition of the subjects of 
theological study, the methods of investigating these, and the selec- 
tion of theological books which they ought to peruse. 

When this rule is not observed, and the young men commence 
their theological studies without such directions, they are left to 
themselves, as to their proper studies and the distribution of their 
time, as well as the manner in which they may be pleased to em- 
ploy it; and it must be added, that the situation of tutors in fami- 
lies, and also of public teaching, must occupy the greatest part of 
their time, and unfit them for close or deep study during the rest of 
it, In every point of view, it is decidedly favorable to theological 
study, that the students be obliged to attend the professor, during 
the whole of the first two sessions, after they commence the study. 
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It must be noticed, also, as a defect in the method of studying 
theology at the Scots colleges, that, during their long period of at- 
tendance, no examinations take place on any of the numerous and 
important topics to which their attention has been directed; whilst 
the few professional discourses which, in compliance with the rules 
of the church, are delivered by the students in the divinity hall, as 
they may, or may not, be prepared by those who read them, afford 
but a very equivocal and unsatisfying proof either of talent or in- 
dustry. 

Why then, it may reasonably be asked, is the business of a theo- 
logical professor confined to giving a lecture one hour a day; and 
on a certain number of days only in the week. ‘The academical 
office of the professor is to teach theology, and the obligations at- 
tached to this office unquestionably demand, that he shall employ 
as much of his time and labor as may enable him to teach it in a 
successful manner. ‘There certainly is no statute in our academ- 
ical constitutions which limits the teaching of theology to one hour 
a day; and I know there are no such limitations in this university; 
and the practice of the present professor which I am now to men- 
tion is a sufficient proof ofit,. = 

In former times, it is well known, the professors of divinity here, 
did not confine their labors to so short a time; but occupied as 
much of it in lectures and other exercises as the purposes of a 
complete theological education required. The celebrated Bishop 
Burnet who was, several years, professor of divinity in this univer- 
sity, set an example in his method of teaching which well deserves 
to be followed by all who fill such offices in universities. 

Taking a comprehensive view of the subjects of study, he com- 
pleted a course of theology in a certain number of years. He ap- 
pointed also a series of exercises founded on the lectures to be ex- 
ecuted by the students, and appropriated a certain part of the busi- 
ness to each day of the week. To these he added certain evening 
exercises of great importance, by which he maintained a constant 
intercourse with his students, ascertaining the progress of each, 
examining the theses that were to be impugned and defended, and 
encouraging them to propose their difficulties to him on the subjects 
they were reading. But it is unnecessary here to mention particu- 
lars. The detail of the bishop’s plan of teaching will be found in 
the account published of his own life. 

I have mentioned this plan of Bishop Burnet, when professor of 
divinity at Glasgow, as exhibiting a complete proof that the office 
of a professor of divinity, in those times, was one of great labor 
and assiduity: and it is with the highest satisfaction I state, that 
my much respected colleague and friend, Dr. M‘Gill, the present 
professor of theology in this university, duly impressed with the de- 
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fective method of conducting theological education in Scotland, has 
made considerable progress in restoring the former system of ac- 
tivity and emulation, both by regular examinations and exercises on 
important topics of the lectures, and by others of a critical nature 
on passages of scripture in the original languages. But I shall do 
an essential service to the public in publishing the detail of his 
method of teaching, with which he has favored me. His example, 
I hope, will be followed by other professors of divinity in Scotland. 

‘The students of divinity in the universities of Scotland general- 
ly attend the theological class four sessions of college. In the uni- 
versity of Glasgow, their number is above two hundred, and the 
session consists of siz months. ‘The present professor of divinity 
divides his students into two parts, and forms of them a junior and 
a senior class. ‘To each of these he sets apart a separate hour for 
instruction. 

On the various subjects of the lectures addressed to the junior 
class, essays are appointed to be written during the session. These 
essays are given to the professor, who, after a few days, returns them 
to the students. They are then read in the class publicly by the 
individuals who composed them, and such observations as they sev- 
erally require are made by the professor. In the selection of the 
subjects of these essays, he is guided either by their intrinsic im- 
portance, or by a consideration of the erroneous ideas which the 
students may be in danger of forming in regard to them. He also, 
for obvious reasons, varies the subjects in different sessions. He 
joins with these exercises frequent examinations on the subjects of 
the lectures; and sometimes, instead of recapitulating the topics 
of the preceding lecture, he requires the students to state them. 
During the last month of the session, every student of this class, 
delivers, also, before his professor and fellow-students, a homily 
from a subject which has been prescribed to him at the beginning 
of the session. For the delivery of these homilies, two days eath 
week near the end of the session are appointed. On these, re- 
marks are publicly made; and afterwards, he meets in private with 
each student, and gives him such instructions and admonitions as 
circumstances may require. 

The second or senior division of the students of divinity, consists 
of students of the second, third, and fourth years of attendance. 
The course of lectures delivered in this division extends over three 
sessions. But, while all the lectures combined, form one general 
system, each session has such a part of the entire system as forms 
a whole within itself. 

The students of this second division are in different stages of 
progress, and are subdirided into three parts; to each of which par- 
ticular employments and exercises are appropriated. To the stud- 
ents of the second year, an hour on Friday, each week, is especial- 

vor, I. v0 
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ly devoted. At that hour, essays on the lectures are read; exam- 
inations are held on the subjects of the lectures; and such occa- 
sional -instructions as are suited to the progress of that division of 
students, are given, 

The students of the third year, besides attending the lectures, 
and occasional examinations on them, are examined once every 
fortnight on a chapter of the New Testament. This chapter they 
translate successively from the original; and, besides being re- 
quired to give a correct verbal translation, they are required to 
state the precise import of the passage, and to explain the peculiar 
idioms and different phrases which may occur; the nature of the 
customs, or the places and opinions mentioned, or to which allusion 
is made; and the manner in which any difliculty or objection may 
be removed. Sometimes, also, difficult passages of the Old Tes- 
tament are mentioned a few days before the examination; and the 
students are required to state in their own manner the nature of 
the difficulties and their proper solution.’ 

The method of teaching which has been described, and which 
occupies at an average diree hours each day, has, for some years, 
been tried in this university, and found productive of the happiest 
eflects. It has infused a spirit of activity, as well as of attention 
to the lectures,—an attention formerly unknown here, or in any of 
the other divinity halls in Scotland. Into no department of study, 
indeed, can this practical mode of teaching be more successfully 
introduced, than that of theology, church history, &c. After pass- 
ing an active course of philosophical education, the students carry 
with them to those classes, a fund of knowledge, and what is still 
more valuable, habits of reflection and study which greatly facili- 
tate their progress in this new field of research. At this period, 
too, their minds are less distracted by variety of studies, than at 
an earlier stage of their progress, whilst the subjects on which they 
are to be engaged are of a nature so highly important, as sufficient- 
ly to excite their curiosity, and command their attention. 

Why, I beg leave to ask, should the principle of activity be re- 
laxed and habits of assiduity and research thrown aside, at the 
very moment when young men are entering on the studies which 
are most closely connected with their future profession? Certain- 
ly, if there be any good reason why students in the preparatory 
classes should be inured to exertion merely to qualify them for en- 
gaging successfully in their professional pursuits, it must appear 
highly absurd to allow them, just when these pursuits are to com- 
mence, to shake off entirely all restraints of discipline, and to relin- 
quish all habits of industry. The spirit of diligence and of scien- 
tific research cannot be arrested in its progress, without manifest 
disadvantage. When it does not advance, it loses ground,— when 
it does not receive fresh life, it withers and dies; and nothing is 
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more likely to hasten this decline, than a lazy, spiritless, deadening 
mode of studying theology;—without application, without object, 

without check or responsibility of any kind. With what spirit, on 
the other hand, or with what feeling of satisfaction, can a _profess- 
or of divinity continue his lectures, when he, confessedly, knows 
nothing of the progress of the young men under his care;—has no 
means of ascertaining whether his statements and reasonings are 
fully understood by them, with‘what difficulties they have to strag- 
gle, under what misconceptions or errors they may labor, or even 

in some instances, whether they be actually in his class room during 
the lecture. 

On every account, therefore, it is highly expedient that the 
active practical system of teaching which is followed out in the 
under-graduate course, should be continued ia the divinity hall. 
In no department of life is the right conduct of professional study 
more important than in that of theology, At all times, has the 
christian divine many enemies to encounter, whose various attacks 
require a skilful use of all the armor with which learning and elo- 
quence can supply him; and at the present day, in particular, he is 
called upon to oppose himself to the attacks of the infidel, the more 
undisguised assaults of perverted learning, and the bewildering arts 
of the unbelieving sophist. A good theological education is, under 
providence, one of the best safeguards of religion , morality, and so- 
cial peace. A professor of divinity, moreover, has much in his 
power, even in the way of recommending attention to accomplish- 
ments of a secondary nature,—to eloquent composition and clear 
reasoning,—to a chaste and classical style,—to a warm and grace- 
ful manner; in a word, to whatever may enable the future preacher 
to reach at once the heart and the understanding of his audience. 

With regard to theological education in England, | have few ob- 
servations to make, because I know not that there is, in fact, any 
regular system of instruction by which a divine, under the episco- 
pal establishment, is trained to the duties of his profession. In both 
universities, | am aware, there are a few lectures delivered by the 
divinity professors; but besides, that such means are far too limited 
to answer the purposes of a good theological education, there are 
no sufficient means taken to ensure a regular attendance in candi- 
dates for holy orders. 

It is, indeed, admitted that, in the English universities, there is 
no professional education attempted in any one department. They 
are more schools of general preparation, whence the students go 
forth into the world, make choice of a profession, and begin in other 
seminaries a new course of education to fit them for it. Those 
who intend to pursue the law, proceed to the inns of court: those 
who mean to devote themselves to physic, repair to the hospitals of 
London, or to the lecture-rooms of our Scottish colleges; while 
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such young men as prefer the church, are left to seek the knowl- 
edge suited to their professional views, wherever they think them- 
selves most likely to find it. 

‘In our universities,’ says an author who has recently addressed 
the public on this subject, ‘both law and physic have, equally with 
theology, their professors and lectures; but, in neither of these fac- 
ulties, does any man aspire to practice, nor indeed will he be ad- 
mitted to do so, tillin another and exclusive school, he has abstrac- 
ted himself from a general to a strictly professional and technical 
education. But for church candidates, where do we find a suitable 
and peculiar school? Where are we to send our sons to be trained 
for the arduous and responsible duties of the christian ministry: 
since, in most colleges, after the attainment of the first degree, 
none except fellows ever remain, As for the examination for dea- 
con’s orders, a few weeks reading in some diocesses will qualily a 
young man who has passed through college, and possessing ordin- 
ary capacity, to undergo it with the utmost ease. Something more 
in these days is required,”* 

When we consider the importance of good education in clergy- 
men, and the extensive and difficult subjects which that education 
embraces,—the whole doctrines of natural and revealed religion, — 
the various sciences connected with theology, as also the several 
languages of the east; without a competent knowledge of which, 
no man can be esteemed an accomplished divine;—it cannot fail 
to excite surprise that theological instruction in England should still 
be so loose and defective, and so unlike any thing that might have 
been expected from the piety and learning of the many celebrated 
men, who, from time totime, have adorned the national church. 

These objections are not to be answered by the usual remark, that, 
notwithstanding the defects now mentioned, the learning and pro- 
fessional eminence of English divines, will not suffer in comparison 
with those of any other establishment. Iam not disposed to lessen 
the reputation which has been conferred on that meritorious body 
of men; but, assuredly, if there be any connexion between profes- 
sional education and professional distinction, it is our business to 
improve the former to the utmost of our power, in the full confidence 
of gaining a beneficial end. To men of great abilities, the aids 
supplied by mere systems of academical instruction are, it is owned, 
of comparatively little importance, and most of the theological writ- 
ers, accordingly, to whom the church of England is indebted for 
her fame, were under no obligations to the wisdom or efficacy of 
their college studies. It is, therefore, by the good effects which 
an improved method of teaching would produce on the clergy at 


* See An Inquiry iato the Studies and Discipline adopted in the two English 
Universities, as preparatory to Holy Orders in the Established Church ; by a Grad- 
uate, 1924. 
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large, that we must measure the utility of public institutions, and 
not by the individual exertions of a few men of genius who owed 
nothing to the established routine of education, but whose names 
are used too frequently to apologise for the defects of a system 
which cannot be defended on the ground either of reason or expe- 
diency. 

That the learning of which the clergy of England are most ac- 
customed to boast, is not the best calculated to secure professional 
usefulness, is readily admitted even by themselves. The author to 
whom I have already referred, very properly asks: ‘What avails 
a proficiency in writing Latin prose and Greek verse, if accompa- 
nied, (and accompanied it often is and has been,) with the want of 
correctness, perspicuity, ease, and fluency in English composition? 
Few in a country, or indeed in a city parish, will be inclined to 
relish, or even competent to understand such accomplishments, 
(should they exist,) while all will understand and appreciate a cor- 
rect, chaste, and graceful English style. How many young men, 
on entering the church, are deterred at once from composing their 
own sermons, owing to the difficulty, (arising from the want of 
knowledge or practice in the art of writing,) which they find in 
commiting their thoughts to paper. But as our school and college 
education is now conducted, where is the noviciate to learn the 
principles and practice of English composition? Where has he 
heard, or can he hear, explained and exemplified the science and 
method of sermon writing? Not at college, most certainly. Ifa 
young man has attained any facility or superiority in this, he must, 
too generally, be wholly indebted to his own good sense and un- 
assisted endeavors. But is this dealing fairly or honestly with our 
youth? Is this strange and unaccountable negligence to be found 
in any other profession, or even in any common trade? The art of 
composition is one of no easy attainment; nor will a knowledge of 
Greek and Latin qualify their possessor for writing English, with- 
out careful study and constant habit, in endeavoring to acquire it.’ 

As the influence of our holy religion depends not a little on the 
character of the clergy, and the esteem in which they are held by the 
people among whom they minister, it is to be hoped that the great 
and good men who preside over the church of England, may be 
able to devise some method of improving theological education, on 
principles of economy and strict discipline. In many important 
particulars, the dissenters have set an example which deserves 
their attention. Candidates for the ministry among them are in- 
structed with increasing care and success; and it is unquestionably 
a very singular fact, that the establishment of England, the largest, 
the wealthiest, and most influential body in the protestant world, 
has no regular, authorised plan for the education of their clergy. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOL AND TEXT BOOKS. 
[From Mr. Carter’s Letters on the Free Schools of New-England.} 


Tue success of our schools depends as much on the principles, 
by which they are governed, and the school books, as on the per- 
sonal and literary qualifications of the instructer. This is the 
sphere for useful exertion, and the source, to which we may look, 
for the greatest improvements. The succeeding remarks, how- 
ever, are exclusively confined to the subject of Schoo! Books, 
and the general principles of communicating knowledge, or the 
Science of Instruction. 

Defects in the state of school and text books, are less likely to 
be felt, because we have all been instructed from them, and our 
minds are formed upon them, as upon certain models. Refor- 
mation is on all subjects progressive. Even reformers themselves 
cannot, at once, shake off the many associations which obscure 
their judgement. And reformation, or rather improvements in 
the principles of instruction, are more slow and difficult to be 
made, than in those of almost any other subject. This is partly 
because the subject is one of intrinsic difficulty; but more because 
so many prejudices are to be encountered. Our prejudices, how- 
ever, on this subject are all honest, for they are wrought into our 
very nature, from our earliest infancy; and they are the stronger, 
precisely, because all acknowledge the subject to be of the utmost 
importance, and take particular care, that all should be taught ac- 
cording to the most approved and philosophical plan; that is, just 
as we ourselves have been taught. Every age and genera- 
tion think, that they have just arrived at perfection. And they 
take care accordingly, that their children shall never relapse to the 
ignorance of their ancestors. This would be well, if they did not 
take almost as effectual care, that they should never be wiser 
than their fathers. But this is provided against with most pious 
care. The very best men of all ages, those, who can hardly 
find good enough to do, in this short life, to satisfy themselves, 
would, with very few exceptions, be heartily glad to freeze or pet- 
rify the world, in the perfect and consistent form, in which they 
are about to leave it, lest a rash and wicked posterity should jostle 
it out of shape. 

As the principles of religion, and the principles of instruction 
are more important than others; so they are proportionably well 
guarded against all innovation, even if it should be an improve- 
ment. Every change, therefore, in either of these subjects, es- 
pecially, when fundamental principles are called in question, must 
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force its way against fearful odds. It must encounter all the deep 
and firm prejudices of early education,—all the authority and per- 
sonal influence of our teachers,—and the almost overwhelming in- 
fluence of the oldest institutions in the world.* Still every age 
does make some improvement upon the one before it. And though 
we may be insensible of the progressive motion, at short intervals; 
yet, at the end of a hundred years, we have left our landmarks far 
behind. 

But besides these general and honest prejudices, which no one 
believes he possesses, yet all do possess; there are others, in the 
particular case in hand, which are not entitled to so much respect. 
In the case of school books, there are prejudices of ignorance and 
interest to be encountered. The mass of instructers in the prima- 
ry schools, who have most influence in the selection of school 
books, had commonly much rather teach an old book, which they 
themselves have been taught, than be at the trouble of learning a 
new one. Indeed, so superficial has the education of most instruct- 
ers of common schools been, that a new book is to them, a new 
subject. The particular form and words, in which the principles 
of any branch of learning have been expressed, and the principles 
themselves, are with them, identical; and if the words are varied, 
the principles are not recognised. 

Could they be divested of all the prejudices, they imbibe from 
early education, it is believed the repugnance of the method, upon 
which school books are written, to the acknowledged principles 
and laws of the human mind, would be at once felt. Indeed, 
the whole range of text books for elementary instruction, is liable 
to the same remark. Since the inductive method of Lord Bacon, 
the sciences have undergone, and are still undergoing, an essential 
change, The object of pursuit, by the new system of logic, is 
more steadily kept in view, and facilities are added to the means 
of pursuit. Discoveries have, consequently, been made, which 
have quite transformed the whole circle of the sciences. The 
identity of some principles, which had been before considered dif- 
ferent, has been established; and others have been separated, which 
had before been identical. Order has taken the place of confusion 
in all the sciences. Chemistry has declared independence of Nat- 
ural Philosophy, and assumed the dignity of a separate science. 
Political economy has been added to the sisterhood, and, like all 
young children, bids fair to be the pet of the family. 


*The venerable Fnglish Universities, ‘Oxford and Cambridge’, in the fine mef- 
phor of Dugald Stewart, ‘are immoveab!y moored to the same station by the length 
of their cables, thereby enabling the historian of the human mind, to measure , the 
rapidity of the current, by which the rest of the world are berne along.’ [Jn- 
gersoll’s Discourse.} 
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Is it not astonishing, that, while all acknowledge the importance 
of the new method of interpreting nature, and adopt it in ail their 
own pursuits, none yet seem to feel, that the same principles are 
equally applicable to communicating the sciences to others, or the 
science of instruction? The grand principles of instruction are 
much the same, they were before the time of Bacon; but the 
philosophy of Mind as well as Matter, has assumed another form. 
The elementary principles of the human mind are the same at six, 
at sixteen, and sixty. They exist in different degrees of strength and 
improvement at different periods, and they change their relative 
weight, as elements of a character; but no new power is created; 
precisely at the time, the learner throws off the thraldom of a sys- 
tem of discipline, calculated to impede, rather than develope the 
mind, and pursues truth in the most direct and natural way. Yet 
this would seem to be the inference from the fact, that a method of 
communicating knowledge is retained, which is acknowledged to 
be different, and if examined, will be found to be repugnant, to 
the method, the mind pursues, when left to make its own acquire- 
ments, All, who have attended in the least to an analysis of their 
own minds, at the different stages in the progress of their devel- 
opement, must be conscious of having to unlearn, if it may be so 
called, most of the acquirements of youth. That is, they must 
break up the arrangement and classification of their knowledge, 
which have been made upon a method repugnant to the principles 
of the mind; and make a new classification upon the correct prin- 
ciple. This, all must do; whether they are conscious of it or not, 
who are destined to make much progress in knowledge. Although 
this is not so difficult a process, as might, at first, be imagined; yet, 
the powers of the mind must be somewhat paralysed in their devel- 
opement, and checked in the acquirement of knowledge, by the 
change of important principles, in the method of acquirement. 
The advantage of taking the correct and philosophical method at 
the earliest age, and pursuing it without interruption or change, 
can hardly be estimated. This is an achievement, which remains 
yet to be made; and it is one, whose influence on the sciences, 
and the condition of mankind, cannot be distinctly foreseen. 

The triumph of the inductive logic, although it is a cause, which 
has more changed the state of the arts and sciences, and conse- 
quently the whole face of the world, than any other, which has 
operated within the reach of history, is but half complete, till it is 
carried into the subject of education. The principles of the induc- 
tive philosophy should be as rigorously followed in education, as 
any other department of human knowledge. The school books, 
and we may add the text books of the colleges, are certainly not 
written upon the inductive method. And these are our instructers, 
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or the models, on which our instructers form us. The books to be 
sure have been written over and over again, in order to keep pace 
with, and incorporate the improvements and discoveries in the dif- 
ferent sciences, of which they treat. This is well, and as it should 
be. But the essential principle, on which they are written, is the 
same through all changes. ‘This is wrong, and what should be 
corrected. Improvements in arrangement, and in the manner of 
expressing the principles of the sciences, have, no doubt, been fre- 
quently made. Indeed, the books have brobably been carried to 
as great perfection, as they can be carried, without some more es- 
sential change in the principles on which they have been written, 
They are very well executed, upon a very bad plan. The reason 
to be assigned for such slow progress in the improvement of school 
books, in particular, is a mistaken notion of the purpose of a school 
book; and the fact, that there have seldom been brought to the 
task of elementary instruction, talents capable of comprehending, 
at once, the principles of a science, in their relation and depend- 
ence upon each other; and still less capable of analysing the pow- 
ers of the young mind, to which the science is to be adapted. 
The books for elementary instruction, have been written or com- 
piled, with a view to set forth the principles of the science of 
which it treats, in a manner the most philosophical to those who 
make the books, but with little or no reference to the young minds, 
which are to encounter them. The object of the education, which 
can be given in the schools of this country, or even the colleges, is 
not so much to give knowledge, as to develope the powers of the 
mind, and strengthen them for the acquirement of knowledge, at 
some future period. Every thing, therefore, even philosophical 
accuracy, if it is necessary, must be sacrificed to the single object 
of adaptation to the mind. It is of little consequence, what the 
study is, which the child or youth is put upon, if it be so managed, 
as to bring forward all the powers of the mind, in their proper 
and natural order. And when the mind has acquired some strength 
by discipline, and a just balance among all its faculties, its atten- 
tion may be then turned towards the acquirement of useful knowl- 
edge, with a good hope of success. But impatient parents have 
estimated instructers, by their ability to give a smattering of 
learning in some branch of knowledge, rather than their ability to 
watch over and detect all wrong associations; and to preserve the 
balance essential to a well disciplined mind, by encouraging or re- 
pressing different faculties as the particular case may require. 
Perfection of education consists more in the harmony and just pro- 
portion of all the powers of the mind, than in the overgrown 
strength of any one. When the plan of a school book, or the ar- 
VOL, I. 1 
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rangement of studies generally, is such as to exercise but few or one 
of the powers, this takes the lead. It monopolises an undue share of 
energy, and becomes overgrown at the expense of some, or all of 
the other powers. The features of the mind become distorted, 
and unless the deformity is corrected by the judicious instructer, 
the effect will become permanent, and extend to the whole char- 
acter. 


The inductive method applied to the Languages and Geography. 


Ir Socrates was said to have brought philosophy from heaven, 
Bacon may as truly be said to have intused it into men. The gen- 
erations, that have lived between that prodigy of human intellect 
and ourselyes, have acknowledged their obligations to him, and no 
doubt profited much by his instructions. But, it is apprehended, 
his philosophy is not yet brought down to our comprehension, and 
carried thoroughly and effectually into all our intellectual exertions. 
It is said, he felt that he belonged to a later age, than that, in which 
he lived; and in anticipation of his increasing fame, ‘ bequeathed 
his name to posterity, after some generations shall be passed.” 
Perhaps this generation is the intended heir; and it is high time, 
they had put in their claim to enjoy the inheritance. 

There are no means, by which we may derive more advantage 
from his philosophy, and consequently render more honor to his 
name, than by applying it to the subject of education, or the sci- 
ence of instruction. The applicability of his philosophy to this sub- 
ject, has been, long since, acknowledged by high authority. And 
the distance between the acknowledgement of the principle, and the 
application of it, has not been greater, than was to be expected; 
especially, when we consider, that the application depended upon 
judgements warped by all the prejudices or ‘Idols’ of the mind, 
formed under the reign of a different philosophy. 

Mr. Stewart, sketching a system of logic, observes: ‘ Another 
very important branch of a rational system of logic, ought to be, to 
lay down the rules of investigation, which it is proper to follow in 
the different sciences.’ And when, farther on, he teils us how to 
lay down such rules of investigation, he says: ‘ Such is the inca- 
pacity of most people for abstract reasoning, that I am inclined to 
think, even if the rules of inquiry were delivered in a perfectly 
complete, and unexceptionable form, it might still be expedient 
to teach them to a majority of students, rather by examples, than in the 
form of general principles.| How far Mr. Stewart was able to over- 


* Stewart's Dissertation on the History of Philosophy. Part i. p. 94. 
+ Philosophy of thé Human Mind. Introd, Part 2d. Sec. 2d. 
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come the ‘ Idols’ of his own mind, and keep himself consistent with 
the principle above laid down, his book must decide. 

There is a wice difference between the rules of inquiry, by 
which we are to proceed to the study of a science, and the princi- 
ples of that science, alter we have already begun to make acquisi- 
tions in it. But if the former should be taught by examples, the 
reasons are much stronger, why the latter should. It would be 
much easier to understand by a mazim, in what direction the sci- 
ence lies; than it would be to understand by the same means, all 
the particulars or facts of that science, when the inquirer has ar- 
rived upon the ground. The mind does not perceive a general truth, 
till it has perceived the particular truths, from which it has been derived. 
If any thing more than our own experience were necessary to set- 
tle this point, passages might be selected from various authors, to 
add the weight of their authority. But it is not the custom to ques- 
tion this position; and it is quite as little the custom to pay any at- 
tention to it. It is to this point, attention is now invited; in the 
hope it may have, not only a speculative belief, but a practical in- 
fluence upon our principles and systems of instruction. 

But this is dealing too much in generals; or falling precisely 
into the error to be controverted. ‘To be consistent, a particular 
example must be taken, to illustrate what is meant by inductive in- 
struetion. | must even be so consistent, as net to give a defini- 
tion. For unless our experience upon the particular subject has 
been altogether similar, there would be great danger of being mis- 
understood, or not understood at all; till an exampie explained the 
meaning, and then a definition would be unnecessary. After a few 
examples of the application of the principle, it will be easy for any 
one to make a correct definition fer himself. 

In selecting the example of languages, 1 shall probably meet 
more objections, and encounter more skeptics, than in any other 
example, which could be taken. But principles are always best 
tested by extreme cases. And there is no necessity for availing 
myself of the advantage of the happiest application I could select. 

In our most approved schools, the method of teaching languages 
has been, to put into the hand of the pupil a grammar of the lan- 
guage to be taught; and require him to learn, as it is improperly 
called, the general principles of the language. This is done com- 
monly at the expense of from three to six or twelve months’ time, 
and a thorough disgust to the whole subject. This disgust very 
naturally arises from being kept so long, on what he does not in 
the least understand.* At the end of this time, if the teacher has 


*To counteract in some degree, this baneful effect, artificial stimulants are ap- 
plied. And these are increased to so intense a degree, as to produce a perfect 
phrensy in the pupil, to seem to have learned ail, that could be expected from hin. 
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been inflexible in his purpose, and the pupil not unreasonably stupid, 
he will have committed to memory his grammar from end to end, 
including all rules and all exceptions; to whizh he probably at- 
taches equal importance. He may have fixed perfectly in his 
memory, all the subtle refinements of all the philosophers, who 
have spent their lives in studying the principles and anamolies of 
the language; but he has made but a small approximation to a 
knowledge of it. This is studying the philosophy of the language 
before the pupil is acquainted with the facts of it. 

This system of teaching proceeds upon the supposition, that 
the language was invented and formed by the rules of grammar. 
Nothing is more false. A grammar can never be written till a good 
knowledge of the language is attained; and then, contrary to what 
the pupil supposes, the grammar is made to suit the language. 
Now why invert this natural method in teaching language to young 
learners? Must not the facts be learned, before they can be 
classed under general principles? What are the rules and principles, 
which the pupil has learned at so dear a rate? They are no more 
than the verbal generalisation of facts. How have they themseives 
been formed? By the experience of those whose attention has been 
directed to the observation of the facts. They are abstract princi- 
ples, the truth of which can neither be perceived, understood, nor 
believed, till some single instance, within the comprehension ot the 
principle or rule, presents itself to the learner. And then he will 
perceive the fact in the particular case, long before he discovers 
its identity with the rule, if he is ever so fortunate as to discover it. 

In learning the peculiarities of a language, which is but imper- 
fectly known, the philosopher does not (although he might to much 
better advantage than a young learner) go to the grammar of that 
language; he selects the best authors and makes a careful analysis 
of their sentences; and thus discovers, what constructions are 
common with other languages, and what are peculiar to the one to 
be learned. At the end of his researches, he forms into general 
principles, the result of his experience. The rule, therefore, is 
obtained by a patient induction of particular instances, and is put 
in words, not to teach us anything, but to classify what has already 
been learned, and put it in a form convenient to be referred to, 
as occasion requires. As we assort our papers by examination of 


Under the strong excitement of hope or fear, the young learner will spare no pains 
to accomplish his task. But it must be remembered, that under the influence of 
these motives, the object is only to convince the instructer the task is accomplished. 
And oftentimes the craftiness of the pupil will invent some more expeditious method 
for this purpose, than really to possess himself of the knowledge he is expected to 
gain. These short cuts to the approbation of the instructer, it is feared, are not 
always Consistent with that ingenuousness which it is so desirable to cultivate in 
the youthful heart. 
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each particular one, and put together the letters of correspondence, 
the promissory notes, and the deeds of conveyance; and then put on 
each collection a label, with the title of the class, as a convemence 
for reference only, not because that alters the nature of the papers 
on which it is put. 

The analogy pursued illustrates my meaning farther. He, who 
has committed to his memory all the principles of a language, be- 
fore he has had experience of the particular cases, from which those 
principles have been derived, will be no wiser in respect to his lan- 
guage, than he, who should collect the labels of his papers, and 
take this for a knowledge of their nature. ‘The abstract principles 
of a language give no more adequate idea of the particulars, from 
which they have been formed, than the labels give of the nature 
and obligation of a nole, or a deed, before those papers have been 
separately and individually examined. 

The facts of a language must be first learned, and they always are 
first learned, all the arrangements to the contrary notwithstanding. 
The rules in the Jearner’s memory are perfectly useless, till he has 
learned the particulars or facts of the language; because he can- 
not till then understandthem. And when the pupil is learning the 
language by experience, he will make rules for his own conve- 
nience, precisely as a philosopher does; and always make them as 
general as his experience will allow. As he makes farther pro- 
gress, and becomes acquainted with more of the minutiz of the lan- 
guage, he will extend the comprehension of his rules, till they be- 
come as general as the nature of the subject admits. Then the 
exceptions will be noticed and classed under the rules, to which 
they are exceptions. 

Is not this natural and philosophical; and if so, why do we pur- 
sue a method diametrically opposite to both? What then is the 
business of the instructer; and must every pupil learn the language 
under all the disadvantages, which we should encounter in attempt- 
ing to learn a dead language, without grammar or instructer? The 
business of the instructer is, to lay before his pupil those facts 
which are easiest perceived. Such are the meaning of the words, 
and the construction of the simplest sentences. And as a knowi- 
ledge of the words is attained, and the formation of the sentences 
understood, a principle of limited comprehension is established in 
the mind of the pupil, and sentences of more difficult construction 
are put in his way. 

The duty of the instructer is more arduous; because he must 
know by observation, precisely how fast his pupil generalises, in 
order to arrange the difliculties he is to encounter. The duty of 
the learner is easier, and his success more certain; because he 
knows, if his instructer is not ignorant or careless, that he is com- 
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petent to solve, of himself, every difficulty which occurs. Whereas, 
when he proceeds to sentences and books at random, with grammar 
and dictionary in hand, he does not know, when he encounters 
a hard passage, whether it is capable of a satisfactory answer, 
or whether it is a subject of debate among commentators. This 
doubt discourages perseverance; whereas, by the other method, he 
knows he can succeed, and the responsibility is his own, if he tails. 
Greater difficulties, by far, are presented to the learner, in attempt- 
ing to apply a principle so much more general, than his experience, 
than would occur in classifying the facts, only as fast as he learns 
them. 

If this principle of teaching languages is understood, its applica- 
tion will be easy for instructers. A perfect developement of the 
principle cannot be here given. It is merely suggested for consid- 
eration; and if it is found correct, philosophical, and consonant to 
the laws of mind; the detail will more properly follow. It may be 
remarked, however, on leaving the topic, that there are several 
methods of communicating the elements or obvious facts of a lan- 
guage, without even the sight of a grammar. ‘That will come to 
aid in classifying the facts and knowledge of the language; but 
those facts and that knowledge must be attained, before they can 
be classified. The instructer may construe litcrally a few of the 
easiest passages or simplest sentences, which can be selected, and 
the learner be required to go over the same sentences by himself, 
till he has learned to construe them without assistance. Or. per- 
haps a better method would be to select some easy and interesting 
story, perfectly within the comprehension of the pupil, so that the 
interest of the piece may aid in the recollection of the words. 
When a very few short stories of this kind have been learned in 
this manner, the child may be put to construe similar pieces alone, 
to the instructer, who will serve as a dictionary for the words which 
have not occurred before, or are not remembered. The interest of 
the piece confines the attention, and the meaning of the words is 
acquired with astonishing rapidity. The necessity of making sense 
of the story, will oblige the pupil directly to observe, that as differ- 
ent terminations, or certain particles are used, different shades of 
meaning are expressed. And he will form his experience in the 
observation of facts into rules, as fast as he has such experience. 

Another method would be to put an easy book, with a perfectly 
literal translation, into the hand of the learner, and require him to 
learn a portion to recite without the translation. This gives a 
knowledge of the words, the first thing to be attained in the ac- 
quirement of a language. The particles, from their frequent oc- 
currence, will be soon learned. And as they are supposed to be 
known to the pupil, the meaning of them may be left out of the 
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translation. In the same manner, common words may be dropped 
from the translation, care being taken to always give the meaning 
of a new word, or a new sense of the same word, till it can be iair- 
ly supposed to be learned. In this manner the inflections will be 
better understood than in any other method. For the learner sees, 
at once, the different terminations, and the different relations of the 
words expressed by them. 

During this stage with the pupil, the grammar and dictionary may 
be at hand; but they are to be consulted as a means of learning 
the lesson, and not to constitute the lesson itself. After an intima- 
tion from the instructer, that the grammar contains information, 
which may be useful; and perhaps after a reference to it, by way 
of example to the pupil, let him consult it just as often as he 
pleases, and no oftener, If he does not find any aid from it in 
learning his lesson; or feel the want of something of the kind, it will 
be of but little use, to drive him to it. But instead of wearing out 
some half dozen grammars, before he is advanced to any other 
book, and absolutely loathing the sight of one, it will be the very 
dearest book on the table. He will find all the inflections and rules 
laid down in the book so consonant with his own experience in the 
language, that he will be very much disposed to adopt that ar- 
rangement for the classification of his own knowledge. 

I take geography as another example, to illustrate what is meant 
by inductive imstruction. It is selected, not because it aflords any 
peculiar advantage in the application of this method of communi- 
eating knowledge; but because it offers a convenient opportunity to 
remark upon the leading principles, upon which books on the sub- 
ject have been written; and to acknowledge its increasing interest 
and importance as an elementary study. Children are very early 
eapable of describing the places, mountains, and rivers, which pass 
under their inspection. And they commonly do it with an enthu- 
siasm, which shows, how lively an interest they take in the subject, 
and how deep an impression the peculiarities of new places make 
upon them. When they have learned, by actual perception, a few of 
the features of the face of the earth; at a period a little leter, they 
are capable of feeling a similar interest in forming a conception of 
places, mountains, rivers, &c. from representation and oe 
Then commences the study of geography. 

This is a branch of learning, which has been more neglect- 
ed than its importance deserves; whether we consider the value 
of the knowledge obtained, or the adaptation of the study, to 
the early developement of the mind. As commerce and letters 
multiply the mutual interests, relations, and dependencies of dis- 
tant places, some knowledge of those places becomes almost indis- 
pensable to all professions and classes of society. Till within a 
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few years, there has been but little order or arrangement in the 
books, which could be studied as text books. [acts and descrip- 
tions were selected, with no very great care or attention to their 
importance, and with less if possible to their authenticity. These 
materials were thrown together upon some plan adopted from the 
caprice of the author, but with not the least reference to the learner. 
Consequently, the whole subject has been almost totally neglected. 
So much depends upon the manner, in which knowledge is present- 
ed tv the understanding of the learner. But within these few years, 
improvements have been made, in the elementary books upon this 
subject, which have brought it into notice. It is now very generally, 
though I am far from believing very successfully, taught in our 
schools. 

The manner of teaching it by question and answer, which is the 
manner adopted by the books most approved at present, is objec- 
tionable; although it enables the young learner fo seem to have ac- 
quired great knowledge of the subject. The questions direct the 
learner to the most important facts, no doubt, but that is of little 
consequence to him, so long as he is unable, or not prepared to 
comprehend them. He connects the question and its answer by 
some artificial association, and will repeat a passage, containing 
important information, with verbal accuracy. ‘To the hearers, who 
have already acquired a knowledge of the subject, and who attach 
to the words, a definite and correct meaning, the child seems to 
possess an astonishing fund of knowledge. But it is apprehended, 
that many a child, who thus delights and astonishes his parents, and 
gains his book and instructer great renown, would make as sorry a 
figure on a more careful examination, as the child mentioned by 
Miss Hamiiton. After answering to all his questions, and giving 
an accurate account of the statistics of Turkey, on being asked 
where Turkey was, (a question not in the book,) replied, ‘iu the 
yard with the poults.’ 

The improvements in our school books upon this subject, have 
consisted in greater attention and accuracy in the collection of 
authentic and important facts, and in a more consistent arrange- 
ment of them. But by far the most important improvement is the 
introduction of maps. The principle of using maps, deserves the 
most unqualified approbation. For when the object and meaning 
of a map are thoroughly understood by the pupil, it aids him to con- 
fine his attention, and form a conception of the relative magnitude 
of continents, mountains, and rivers, and of the relative situation 
of places, better than the most labored descriptions, without such 
aid. But the principle of arrangement, upon which all the books 
upon this subject have been written, I beg leave to object to decid- 
edly and strongiy. The pupil is presented in the outset, with a map 
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of the whole world, reduced to the size of a hat crown. In con- 
nection with this, he is directed to read a description of the largest 
rivers, mountains, and seas; and also to commit to inemory some 
account of the character and manners of the principal nations. 
Perhaps he will now be required to learn the amount of exports 
and imports of the most commercial nations to the accuracy of a 
farthing. 

Some, not content with presenting the whole earth to the first 
and single glance of the young learner, and, as if determined to 
push the absurdity of the plan to the utmost, have given the whole 
solar system to the child, for his first lesson in geography. This is 
called setting up landmarks, and getting a general knowledge of 
the subject; but so far from that, in my view, it is getting no knowl- 
edge at all. It is only a confusion of words, without any definite 
meaning attached to them. 

The subject is begun precisely at the wrong end. If it is ad- 
dressed to the understanding of the young learner, this arrangement 
seems to presume that he will take a deeper interest in, and better 
comprehend the general features of the world, embracing its largest 
mountains and rivers, and the characters of nations of whose ex- 
istence he has never before heard, than of the roads, hills, and rivers, 
of his own neighborhood, and the boundaries of his own town, 
county, or state. Besides, he can get no adequate idea of the mag- 
nitude of the largest mountains and rivers in the world, except by 
comparing them with the mountains and rivers which he has seen, 
and of which he has formed some definite idea. 

In forming a conception of a distant mountain or river, which we 
have never seen, we proceed precisely as we do in forming a con- 
ception of any other magnitude. We fix upon something of the 
same kind, which is known, as a unil of measure; and then compare 
and discover the relation of what is known, with what is unknown. 
So the child could form some idea of a mountain twice as high as 
the hill before his eyes; or he could form a tolerable conception of 
a river, three times as long and as broad, as the brook which runs 
before his father’s door, or the river, he may, perhaps have seen 
in a neighboring town; but tell him, at once, the Himmaleh moun- 
tains in Asia, are 25,669 feet high; and the river Amazon, in 
South America, extends 3500 miles in length, and empties into the 
ocean on the equator, from a mouth of 150 miles wide, and I am 
much mistaken, if he forms the least conception of what he is told. 

The correct plan for an elementary geography, would begin 
nearer home, with a description, and if practicable, with a map of 
the town, in winch the young learner lives. Or if that is too par- 
ticular for general use, the instructer may supply the description; 
and the map begin with his own county, or state, in which he will 
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of course be most interested. From this he may proceed to his 
whole country or kingdom, and thence to more general divisions of 
the earth. ‘The map will of course be reduced in its scale, and 
the descriptions grow less and less minute, as the places are farther 
removed; or from any cause, are less interesting. If I have re- 
marked with freedom on the state of books upon this subject, it has 
been without reference to persons, and with the single motive of 
inducing those authors to whom we are already indebted for many 
improvements, to examine their plans, and see if une cannot be 
adopted, more consonant to the principles of the youthful mind. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION, 
[From Jullien’s Questions on Education. } 
Intellectual Instruction. 


[In our 7th and Sth numbers, the first series of questions—that 
which embraces primary education,—was given in detail. We 
proceed to the second series, consisting of questions ov secondary 
education, as conducted in preparatory schools, in academies, and 
in minor colleges, whether managed by individuals or by the com- 
munity. 

Under this head, we select, for the present, the subdivision en- 
titled Intellectual Education. We prefer retaining the form of 
questions as given in the original; because, though no answer is 
expected in our case, the ideas present themselves with more force 
in their interrogatory aspect. } 

101. Ar what age nearly do children pass from the elementary, 
to the secondary schools? ——-What may be remarked on this transi- 
tion from one stage to another? 

102, Are the children subjected to a preliminary examination on 
the objects and results of their primary studies, before enter- 
ing the secondary schools?—lIn this case, what are the attainments 
demanded? 

103. How many classes are ordinarily embraced in a secondary 
school ?—What is the order of their succession? 

104. What are the objects of instruction generally embraced in 
the sphere of secondary education? 

105. To what extent, in these schools, is carried the study of 
the ancient languages—-of the modern—of drawing—of geogra- 
phy—of history——-of physics—of the different branches of natural 
history? 
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106. What methods of instruction are adopted in the different 
parts of study, separately, in detail, and in succession’—In some 
branches are particular methods, combining simplicity and perfec- 
tion, followed? What are these methods? 

107. Is care taken to adapt the methods of education and in- 
struction to the character of youth in general, and to the capacities 
or dispositions of the pupils in particular? 

108. Is regard paid in instruction to these essential data? 

1. What appertains to a natural developement, and to the par- 
ticular dispositions of individuals: 

2. What relates to the modifications which may be determined 
by the influence of external circumstances. 

109. What are, in every course, the classic or standard books 
consulted or applied to by the instructers, and put into the hands 
of their pupils? 

110. Are the same lessons given in course, to all the pupils col- 
lectively; or are the pupils sub-divided into small sections, accord- 
ing to their ability and their progress; so as the better to adapt in- 
struction to the case of each pupil? 

111. Are the pupils examined, with care, and individually, at 
certain seasons of the year? How are these examinations conduct- 
ed? May not discouragement and disgust be sometimes produced in 
industrious and diligent pupils—less favored by nature—who see 
themselves often surpassed by others less studious, but better en- 
dowed? 

112, Is the memory much exercised; and in what consists the 
kind of exercise ?—Is a rational, rather than a mechanical memory, 
formed? 

113. Is the understanding much exercised, and by what means? 

114. How is the imagination cultivated?—Are pains taken to 
excite it in children, who have but little of it, and to regulate it 
with those in whom it is too lively and ardent? 

117. For how many years does the complete course of study in 
the secondary schools last; and, generally, from what age to what 

e? 

118. Do all the parents of the vicinity send their children to the 
given school; or do some prefer to have them educated abroad, or 
to employ private tutors in their own houses?—Which usage, in 
these respects, is most prevalent ? 

119. What difference may be remarked between the secondary 
.schools which exist in the different parts of the district ?—Between 
those of the capital, and those of the smaller towns, and also of the 
villages? 

121. Are pains taken to make study agreeable and interesting 
to children,—and by what means?—(We should not limit our efforts 
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to giving instruction under the form of amusement. For children 
would contract the habit and feel the need of always amusing them- 
selves: they would neglect, or contract an aversion to serious oc- 
cupation or studies. ) 

122. Are reflections cherished on the use which children shall 
be able to make of the knowledge imparted to them; and are they 
made to appreciate the usefulness for which they shall thus become 
qualified ? 

123. Is the first place assigned to the knowledge which is most 
important for practical life? 

(May not the sciences which ought to have a real use in the social 
relations be disignated somewhat as follows?) 

1. Reading, writing, and the fundamental rules of grammar: 

2. The familiar use of the native language, and of some mod- 
ern languages: 

%, Arithmetic and book-keeping: 

4. Geometry, and the elements of mathematics, some notions 
of mechanics applied, and of technology: 

5. Drawing —the true universal language: 

6. Mathematical, physical, civil, and political geography, par- 
ticularly applied to one’s own country: 

7. The elements of physics and chemistry, sciences which are 
inseparably connected with all the useful arts: 

8. The elements of natural history, and especially of mineral- 
ogy, and botany: 

9. Some notions of practical hygiene, to govern health: 

10. Some elementary notions of astronomy and meteorology, 
by which to know the state of the heavens, to appreciate the 
variations of climate or of temperature, the use of the ther- 
mometer and the barometer: 

11. The fundamental principles of political economy, and do- 
mestic economy, connected with the history of the coun- 
try, the knowledge of its constitution and laws, the rules and 
prescribed or convenient forms for the management of civil 
acts: 

12. Singing, and music, generally, which give mildness to the 
manners and the character. 

(Is it not just to say that common education, in which may gen- 
erally be observed many deficiencies and contradictions, cultivates 
solely a mechanical memory,-—neglects the judgement and reason,— 
gives a false and dangerous direction to the imagination,—causes 
the loss of precious time, for the study of Latin and Greek, taught 
too exclusively, and by a method too slow,—treats drawing as a 
mere matter of choice, instead of regarding it as an object of the 
first necessity, applicable to all the mechanic arts, to all occupa- 
tions, to all conditions of life,—gives only superficial views in geog- 
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raphy,—and in the natural sciences disdains hygiene, and the study 
of the physical frame, political economy, and the study of social re- 
lations, the knowledge of the rules and forms of civil contracts, so 
necessary in every condition? Is not historical instruction super- 
ficial and barren, in as much as it inculcates epochs, and dates of 
insignificant facts, mostly relating to ancient nations, without appre- 
ciating the train and connexion of events, the moral qualities and 
the conduct of the principal personages, the distinctive characteris- 
tics of true and of false glory, the duties and the rights of man, con- 
sidered by turns in the family, and in the state, as individuals, as 
subjects, as citizens, as public functionaries: in fine the causes of 
the rise or of the fall of states, of the happiness or of the misfor- 
tunes of individuals and of nations?—Is not common education de- 
fective and incomplete in these different points of view?) 

124. Has there been any attempt to reduce the time assigned to 
the study of Latin and Greek, or even to retrench entirely that part 
of purely civil education, to replace it, by studies better adapted to 
the wants of every individual, as destined for public, commercial, 
military, or other pursuits?—In this case, what inconveniencies, or 
what advantages, have resulted from such attempts? 

125. Are children exercised in writing to their parents, or their 
young friends—are they made to feel the utility of forming an epis- 
tolary style? 

126. Are they taught book-keeping, by single and by double 
entry? 

127. Are they made to begin the study of the laws of their 
country, in the secondary schools, or at home, before the age of 
sixteen or seventeen years? 


Secondary education in ils connection with the preceding and subsequent siages. 
139, Is secondary education actually treated as connected with 
superior (or university) education, so as to furnish an adequate 
preparation for the youth who are to advance to that stage. 
140. Is the actual organisation of secondary instruction estab- 
lished on a basis sufficiently broad, solid and complete, to provide 
the children of the middle classes with all the knowledge, which is 


indispensable to them, and to the exercise and developement of all 
their faculties? 


141, What usually becomes of the young persons of the different 
classes of society, on their leaving the secondary schools; and what 
means have they to indulge a disposition to cultivate and mature 
the instruction they have received? 

General considerations and miscellaneous questions. 


142. Is the method still the same for training children at the age 
of from nine or ten to sixteen or seventeen? Or rather in what con- 
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sists the difference which may be found between the old and the 
new method of education? 

143. What are the improvements or the changes introduced, 
within ten years, in secondary education? 

144. What are the inconveniencies which may be pointed out in 
the system actually followed; or what are the essential advantages 
which appear to result from it? 

145. Of what reformation and improvement does it seem suscep- 
tible? 

146. What are the most approved works on secondary education; 
or rather what are those which parents, teachers, and professors, 
are most in the habit of consulting? 


SUGGESTIONS TO PARENTS. 
Moral and Religious Education. 


[These suggestions have hitherto embraced an article in each 
of the leading departments of education. Physical training, there- 
fore would naturally be the subject of remark in our present num- 
ber; if physical, moral, and intellectual culture, were to be attended 
to in rotation, This order, however, is not indispensable; and 
the vast importance of moral cultivation, would, at all events, jus- 
tify us in postponing an article on any other branch. 

Instead of a regular essay on our present subject, we would 
offer to the attention of parents, aud of mothers especially, the fol- 
lowing important queries from the valuable pamphlet of Jullien, 
from which the preceding article is translated. They will be found, 
we think, better adapted to excite direct and deep attention, than 
the most laborious or elegant composition of a more formal and 
didactic character. ‘These paragraphs will be read with much 
greater interest, after reperusing pages 481 and 482,—No 8, of 
this Journal. | 


67. Wuar is there deserving of notice in the moral and religious 
instruction given, whether in school or at home, to children at the 
age of from nine or ten to sixteen? In what does this instruction 
consist ? 

68. What pains are taken to give children just ideas of their 
duties towards their equals, of their obligations to society, of the 
opinion which man may form of the deity, of the manner in which 
we may and ought to honor him? 

69. Are children accustomed to say their prayers, regularly, 
morning and evening? 
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70. Are prayers said by the father of the family, by the head of 
the school, by one of the children, or by each in turn? Are these 
prayers always the same; and, in this case, do they not degener- 
ate into forms, (so to speak,) worthless,—which produce but a 
feeble impression on the heart?—Or do they convey familiar in- 
struction adapted to children, embracing the circumstances of their 
daily life, a knowledge of their character, their conduct, their wants? 

71. Are children’s feelings excited against certain nations, 
against persons of different religious belief or opinions, against 
certain protessions?—Or is there inculcated on them a universal 
benevolence towards men, and even towards animals; and what 
means are used for this purpose? 

72. Since courage is necessary in all circumstances of life,—in 
misfortune, in sickness, &c. as much as in battle,—how are chil- 
dren inspired with courage, without teaching them to hurt? How 
are they taught to suffer patiently ? 

73. Is death presented to them under a frightful aspect, or as an 
inevitable passage from this life to another more happy? (Are 
the two fundamental points of the existence of God, and ofa life 
to come, considered as salutary and necessary stays for human 
weakness, and as the indipensable bases of morality ?) 

74. Are pains taken to keep away from children books which 
might awaken in their minds dangerous doubts, before reason and 
conscience can be sufficiently fortified to resist doctrines immoral 
and irreligious? 

75, How are just ideas of true honor engraven on the minds 
of children? How are they made to cherish a good reputation? 

76. Does each one receive a little book of conduct, in which 
are inscribed good or bad marks, which are taken up at the end of 
the week or the month? 

77. Are they made to keep a little journal, in which they write, 
themselves, every evening or every morning the principal results 
of their employment for the preceding twenty-four hours? What 
advantages arise from such or similar methods of giving children 
habits of order, tending to fortify their morals? 

78. What ideas about money, are commonly given to children? 
Are they made to consider it as the chief object of the desires of 
man, or as a means to assuage misfortune and exercise beneficence, 
as a kind of equivalent for the services which are rendered us,— 
or under any similar aspect? 

79. What habits of economy are inculcated on children, to in- 
duce them to account for the little sums given them for voluntary 
expenditures? 

80. What particular pains do parents and teachers take to de- 
velope moral sensibility in children; so as, at the same time, to keep 
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it from degenerating into weakness?—Have they often presented 
to them the unhappy victims of human injustice,—the subjects of 
misiortune,—the sick in the hospitals,—the unfortunate pareats of 
a numerous family which they can hardly support by their labor,— 
working people reduced by the fatigues of excessive exertion,— 
innocence oppressed,—merit persecuted or despised,—old age, 
infirm, indigent, abandoned? (What good influence on the devel- 
opement of the heart and of moral instruction, is drawn trom visits 
to the habitations of the poor, to workshops, hospitals, prisons? 

81. How is avarice in children prevented, or how corrected’) 

82. Do parents bestow charity through the hands of their chil- 
dren—Or do they furnish them occasions of doing beneficent acts? 

83. How are children induced to be generous without osteata- 
tion? How are they accustomed to the exercise of gratitude? 
(Are they made to perceive how disgusting and shameful a vice 
ingratitude is?) 

84. How are children taught to respect the property of others, 
and to conceive an aversion for theft? 

85. How are they encouraged to speak the truth,—how pen- 
etrated with a holy abhorrence of lying? 

&6. How are they inspired with a contempt for envy, raillery, 
detraction, and pride? 

87. How is the tendency to idleness corrected or eradicated?— 
What success is obtained in getting them to love labor? 

88. How are they taught to be moderate in pleasures, and pa- 
tient in pain? 

89. What is the internal re’ gime of secondary schools?—Is the 
discipline mild and paternal, or harsh and severe? 

90. What faults are most common; and what kinds of punish- 
ment is it customary to inflict on children, according to the nature 
of the fault and of circumstances? What moral effect do these 
chastisements seem to produce? 

91. Are pains taken to remove vices, prejudices, foibles,—to 
moderate and direct the passions,—to awaken moral sentiments,— 
to form habits,—to cultivate conscience ard reason?—Is use made 
in this view of all the means suggested by the daily circumstances 
of life, which might conduct to the desired end? 

98. Are children early trained to the exercise of thought and 
reason, applied to the direction and examination of their conduct, 
in such a manner that when they shall have come to youth and 
mature age, they may easily do without an external guide, in what- 
ever concerns them, and trust themselves to their own judgement ? 

99. Does instruction produce a harmonious developement of the 
soul, under the influence of a moral and religious conviction, internal 
and deep, which constitutes conscience,—of solidity of principles 
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adopted by conscience and reason, as rules of conduct,—of force 
of character and of will, to resist the temptations of the passions, 
and the contagion of bad examples,—in fine, of external con- 
duct,—of social acts and relations? 

(All these things ought to be taken in connection, and in har- 
mony, that the child may, of his own accord, be essentially vir- 
tuous and happy.) 

100. Are children made acquainted, (as wisely suggested by 
Basedow,) with virtue on its good side and vice on its bad; that 
they may become truly good men, and not hypocrites,—that is to 
say that they may not have merely their own interest in view, when 
they do good? (The study of morality ought to be through the me- 
dium of a parental instruction on good and evil, right and wrong; 
that children may not act virtuously from a fear of their superiors or 
superintendents, or the mechanism of habit, but from the result of 
their own conviction.) 


REVIEWS. 


The Class Book of American Literature; consisting principally of 


selections in the departments of History, Biography, Prose Fiction, 
Travels, the Drama, Popular Eloquence, and Poetry: from the 
best writers of our own country. By Joun Frost. Boston, 1826. 
12mo. pp. 312. 


Tue multitude and variety of reading books which have appear- 
ed within the last five years, seem to some persons to be a subject 
of regret, rather than of congratulation, To us this affair presents 
itself in a very different light. We rejoice that the progress of im- 
provement in education is such, that neither parents nor teachers 
are disposed to be satisfied with books which have little to recom- 
mend them, but the rhetorical finish of the pieces they contain, or 
the celebrity of the authors from which they are compiled. 

Indeed, it seems to us that one of the most decided advantages 
in education, which are now offered to the young, consists in the 
character of their reading manuals. A compiler does not think it 
sufficient that he has embodied merely a volume of ‘ lessons:’ he 
feels bound to present a book which shall prove instructive and in- 
teresting. To be intelligible and useful, are now the leading 
objects in such works; and ‘ readers,’ or ‘class books,’ are to be 
VOR fh 93 
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had, in almost every department of knowledge which can be ret- 
dered serviceable to the purposes of life, or which can be made 
interesting to the feelings of the young. 

The most rigid advocate of economy in education would, we 
presume, admit the propriety of a literary reading book in all our 
schools—even in the humblest. A moderate relish for literature, as 
one of the refined pleasures of life, which preoccupy the mind, and 
fortify it against the solicitations of lower enjoyments, we are glad 
to see aided by such works as the one before us. It will not ouly 
— if we do not over-rate its merits—be a useful book in schools, 
but a pleasant companion for moments of leisure in families of 
every class. But it is a work peculiarly suited to enliven the fire- 
side winter hours of our agriculturists, and at the same time silent- 
ly elevate the tone of intellect and of taste. 

As a book for schools this manual will be very acceptable 
both to pupils and teachers. It abounds in interesting subjects; it 
is characterised by a peculiar simplicity; it is replete with patriotic 
associations; and its literary style is, in most cases, of the happiest 
character for a favorable influence on the taste of young readers. 

The style of elocution likely to be produced by this work, is that 
which every teacher would wish to cultivate in his pupils; but 
which the formal and sometimes unintelligible language of most 
reading books, tends very much to prevent or destroy. A natural, 
chaste, and animated manner of reading, will never be wanting; 
if the pieces used for practice are such as the learner understands 
and relishes. ‘The selections which compose the present volume, 
are, in this respect, well adapted for good reading. They relate 
mostly to familiar or striking events in American history; and 
where the pieces are more general in their character, their anima- 
tion and freedom still sustain their interest to the feelings of the 
young. 

On the propriety of restricting his book to selections from Amer- 
ican authors, Mr. Frost has the following judicious observations. 


‘ The compiler is by no means desirous to exclude from our schools 
the classical writers of great Britain. He only wishes to have our 
own presented to the young collectively ; and when it is remember- 
ed that there is a period during the liberal education of every youth 
in this country, in which he is required to devote himself exclusively 
to the classical writers of Greece and Rome; and another, in which 
the more accomplished scholar acquaints himself with those of France, 
ltaly, and Germany ; while a man can scarcely claim to be intelli- 
gent, who is not well acquainted with the history and literature of 
England ; it will surely not be thought unreasonable, that there should 
be one stage in the course even of common education, in which the 
brightest periods in the history and the finest specimens in tbe litera- 
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ture of our own country, should claim the exclusive attention of the 
eae g 
young by being presented to them in a daily reading wanual. 


Of the merits of this Class Book as a specimen of American lit- 
erature we have not room to say much. This is a point in which 
it is not always an easy matter to satisfy the general taste. Some 
adult readers may be disappointed at not finding in it their favorite 
passages in favorite authors; and some will perhaps forget that 
the compiler’s object was to select matter suited for young scholars 
in common schools. Pieces of an elevated literary character it is 
not difficult to find; but such pieces are not always accommodated 
to the standard of juvenile minds. 

For our own part, we think that, even in this respect, Mr. Frost 
has been very successful, His extracts are rich and varied: they 
form a volume which we should not feel reluctant to see current in 


other countries besides our owr, as an acknowledged specimen of 


our national literature. 


STRICTURES ON MURRAY’S GRAMMAR. 
(Concluded from page 560.) 


We come next to the Verb. 
Murray’s definition of a verb is, ‘A verb is a word that signifies 
to Be, to Do, or to suffer; as I am, I rule, I am ruled.’ 

We infer that to Be does not mean to do or to suffer; and to Suf- 
Jer means neither to be nor to do, 

The first part of the definition, to Be, then, does not express any 
action according to Mr. Murray. We shall not go back to the ori- 
gin of this complex verb which, more than any other, has puzzled 
grammarians; but merely state that the verb fo be and its variations 
are fragments of five different verbs, not one of which signilies 
abstract being, and all of which govern objects like active verbs. 
We shall endeavor to show that be is an active verb, and has all 
the properties of one, and if we establish this position, it will be 
unnecessary to say any thing about the action of other netder 
verbs. 

If to be does not imply action, what is the difference between 
being and not being? 

If to be does not imply action, how happens it that Do nol be a 
fool, and Do not act the fool mean the same thing? 

If to be does not allow action, how can a person be active? 
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God said ‘ Let light be.’ + Either nothing was done in obedience 
to this command, or what was done is expressed by the word be. 

‘ To talk of industry is not to be industrious. 

To talk of industry is not to act industriously. 

To be brave is to act bravely. 

Be diligent, be active, be moving, if you would be, or become 
or get rich.’ 

In all these cases Be expresses at least the exertion of vitality, 
and it is no objection to say that this exertion is confined to the 
agent, for a hundred other verbs are said to confine their action to 
their agents. 

To Be means to exist, to live, to have a state or condition: so 
say our best dictionaries. Either of these defining words may 
take an objective case after it. 

To exist a miserable existence. 

To live a good life. 

To live as well as speak the praise of God. 

To live a fool and die a sage. 

To exist a man and die a beast. 

To be a slave to one’s passions. 

It will not doto say that ‘to exist a man’ or ‘be a slave’, means to 
exist like a man, or be like a slave. For to be like a slave and to 
be a slave are very different things. 

Murray says ‘the verb fo be through all its variations has the 
same case after it as that which precedes it..—And alter giving 
some examples, he adds ‘By these examples it appears that this 
substantive verb has no government of case, bul serves mall us forms 
as a conductor to the cases, so that the two cases which are the next 
before and after it, must always be alike.’ 

As the possessive case does not follow the verb to be, as its object, 
and as the nominative and objective are always spelled alike, Mr. 
Murray mistook the objective for the nominative. Under his XIth 
rule of syntax, his examples are all of pronouns, and only prove, 
what is the fact, that our pronouns once had no distinction of case. 
Had he given one instance of a noun before and after the verb, we 
should have taken it to illustrate our position. But let us see 
what he says farther on this subject. 

‘Perhaps this subject will be more intelligible to the learner, by 
(his or my?) observing that the words in the cases preceding and 
following the verb to be, may be said to be in apposition to each 
other, that is, they refer to the same thing, and are in the same 
case.’ 

Op-position would have been more correct as they are on oppo- 
site sides of their ‘ conductor.’ What he means by calling the verb 
to be a conductor of cases, I cannot imagine. He should have 
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called it a conjunction at once; for, if the case before and after this 
verb mean the same thing, this similarity of meaning is caused by 
the verb, and they are united by it, and it is properly a conjunc- 
tion. 

The verb fo be expresses action; but this action usually affects 
only the individual that exerts it. Hence most, if not all the ob- 
jectives of this verb refer to, or mean the same person or thing as 
the nominative. But this is not peculiar to the verb to be, for 
‘ John plays the fool’ is a parallel case, to ‘John is a fool’ and it is 
just as correct to say, that the word after plays is in apposition with 
John as that the word atter is is so. But plays is an active verb, 
and fool the object of it, as much as game, would be. 

‘ John is a slave to his wife’ means that he submis to all the ser- 
vility she imposes on him. 

In the sentence ‘John is made a slave by his wife,’ Murray 
would call slave an objective case, governed by the participle made, 
although the structure is the same as before; as the transposition 
of the words will show. ‘John is a slave, made by his wife;’ 
made being what he would call a participial adjective, qualifying 
the word slave, and not governing it. 

Ifad Mr. Murray conjectured that the word in apposition was an 
adjective, he would have come nearer the truth, for we have found 
no case where an adjective may not be substituted for the latter 
noun. Thus, ‘John is a fool’ is equivalent to ‘John is foolish,’ 
‘John is a slave,’ means ‘ John is slavish’. This, however, will 
not apply when an adjective precedes the latter noun, as, ‘ John is 
a foolish man;’ in which case man is the object of the verb is, If 
any more proof of the activity of the verb to be is required, let it 
be sought in what Murray calls the Imperative mood of to Be; as, 
Be quick, be diligent, be active, be still, be furious, &c. in all 
which cases be means act, go, do, &&. We think there is no need 
of our attempting to prove that verbs which mean to suffer mean 
also fo do, we shall therefore pass on to Murray’s division of 
verbs into Aclive, passive, and neuler. 

He says ‘A verb Active expresses an action and necessarily 
implies an agent, and an object acted upon, as ‘I love Penelope’. 

We believe that every verb in our language will answer to this 
definition. The example he gives leads us to remark that the ac- 
tion is often intellectual merely, and not physical. 

‘ A Verb passive expresses a passion, or a suffering, or the receiv- 
ing of an action, and necessarily implies an object acted upon, and 
an agent by which it is acted upon; as, ‘ Penelope is loved by me.’ 

If Penelope suffered in consequence of being loved by Mr. Mur- 
ray, it does not follow that all who are loved suffer. Nor, if this 

sense of the word suffer is objected to, does it follow that, because 
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he loved Penelope, she suffered or permitted him to do so. But let 
us see what he calls a neuter verb. 

‘A verb neuter expresses neither action nor passion, but being, 
or a state or condition of being, as I am, I sleep I sit,’ 

But our author says ‘ In the phrases to dream a dream, to live a 
life, to run a race, to walk a horse, to dance the child, the verbs 
certainly assume a transitive form, and may not in these cases be 
improperly denominated transitive (that is, completely active) 
verbs.’ 

By this rule we can take his examples of neuter verbs cited 
above, (and he selected the best for his purpose that he could find,) 
and place a noun after them. I am a being, | sleep myself easy, I 
sit a horse well. These therefore are active verbs, and we assert 
that every verb in the language will as readily admit an object 
after it. Indeed, an ingenious philologer,* who ought to be better 
known in this country, has pretty clearly proved that every verb 
may have two objective cases aiter it. 

But let us return to the Passive Verb. ‘ 4 passive verb is conju- 
gated by adding the perfect participle to the verb to be.’ So this neuler 
verb becomes passive by having a participle placed after it, and a 
passive verb, like an active one, ‘ necessarily implies an agent and 
an object acted upon;’ this if true would be all we claim for the 
verb fo be. 

‘ Penelope is loved.’ 

Is Penelope the agent and the object too? then Penelope loves 
herself; but, under the definition of an active verb it was said ‘ J 
love Penelope.’ What then is the difficulty? plainly this, that lov- 
ed is not a verb, ‘ Penelope is or exists,’ how does she exist’ loved 
or hated as the case may be. Loved is an adjective and qualifies 
Penelope, as any other adjective would, and it is just as correct to 
say the phrase ‘ Penelope is sick or old or ugly’ is a passive verb, as 
to call ‘ Penelope is loved’ one. ‘The perfect participle is a mere 
adjective, and the whole Passive voice is built upon a misconcep- 
tion of its nature and use. 

If any thing is wanted to complete the climax of absurdities, it 
may be found in the fact that, although the perfect participle, whose 
action is finished, may, with the verb to be, form a passive voice, the 
present participle whose action is going on is allowed no such priv- 
ilege. ‘ Penelope is loved’ is a passive verb, and expresses a pas- 
sion, or suffering, but ‘Penelope is loving’ expresses no passion, no 
suffering, although by the custom of civilised society she is obliged 
to keep her passion to herself, and suffer the consequences. We 


* William §. Cardell of New-York, author of an Essay on J.anguage, and The 
Elements of English Grammar, two works to which we refer our readers for 
much important informution iv regard to the structure of language. 
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are very much inclined to think there is more passion and suffering 
in this case than in the other; and the verb éo be in all its moods 
and tenses may be joined with the participle in ing as well. as with 
that in ed. 

To Verbs, says our author, belong Number, Person, Mood and 
Tense. 

One would think that the plural of verbs was spelled differently 
from the singular, but this is not the case. What Murray calls the 
plural is always the same as his first person singular, in all his 
moods and tenses, and in some moods it is the same as all the per- 
sons singular. 


I love We love I loved We loved 
If thou love Ye love If thou loved He loved 
Ifhe love They love He loved They loved 


His imperative mood allows no variation even in the second 
and third persons singular. 
His potential and subjunctive moods confine their variation to 
the auxiliary as he calls it, and the principal verb is unaltered, 
What then is meant by the number of verbs? We answer ‘ the 
number of the Pronouns! And it is just as correct to attribute num- 
ber to verbs as to adjectives, and Mr. Murray, to have been consis- 
tent should have called all adjectives that qualify plural nouns, 
plural adjectives. In the following sentences we have yet to learn 
why the adjective is not as much plural as the verb, or rather why 
the verb is not as much singular as the adjective. 
If I be sick. 
If We be sick, 


It is just so with the Person of Verbs. Mr. Murray having pre- 
viously determined that pronouns had three persons, was resolved 
to find corresponding variations in the verb. 


First Tense. Second Tense. 

I love or love I. I loved or loved I. 
Thou lovest or lovest thou. Thou lovedsi or lovedst thou. 
Thou love or love thou. Thou loved, or loved thou. 
He loves or loveth or loves 

or loveth he. He loved, or loved he. 
He love or love he. 
We love or love we. We loved, or loved we. 
Ye love or love ye. Ye loved, or loved ye. 
They love or love they. They loved, or loved they. 


The above are all the variations of the verb love in all its voices, 
moods, tenses, numbers, and persons; for the place of the pronoua, 
and the assistance of other words, have nothing to do with love. 

The first person singular and three persons plural, admit no mow 
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variation for person than for number. The unchanged verb is also 
used in the second and third persons singular of the subjunctive 
and imperative moods of Murray. 

The terminations esi, eth, s, ed, and edst, once had a meaning, 
which was, add or join, and there is no more propriety in adding 
them to the second and third persons singular than to the other per- 
sons. Indeed, if the clergy when they left off worshipping in 
Latin, had not retained a love for such phraseology as differed 
from that of the vulgar, the terminations, est, eth and edst would 
have fallen entirely into disuse ia these two persons, as they did in 
all the others, for the time has been when eth was the common ter- 
mination of all the persons. It is the duty of grammarians to pre- 
vent or correct such anomalies; but the first English grammarians 
were clergymen; and so far from rejecting the absurdity we com- 
plain of, they not only admitted it as canonical, but dignified it 
with the appellation of the solemn style, in opposition to the regular 
style in general use. They should have invented a solemn style 
for the other persons also, 

That eth was once a termination common to all the persons may 
be seen in the following extract. 

‘ Hevene and erthe he oversieth 

His eghen bith full brighte, 

Sunne and mone and all sterren 
Bieth thiestre on his lihte, 

He wot huet thencheth and huet doeth 
All quicke wihte.’ 

In consequence of its difficult utterance, Eth soon after changed 
into et, it, ed, en, es, est, &e. 

In Sancta Margaretta, which is supposed to have been written 
about the end of the 12th century, we haye 

Old ant yonge J pret ou oure soleif for to lete 

Thenchet on God that yef ou wit oure sunnes to bete 

Here may tellen ou wid wordes feire ant swete 

The vie of one meidan was hoten Maregrete, &c. 

Do, did, ed, et, eth, &c. are from the same source, hence our cus- 
tom of omitting the ed as a termination when did precedes the verb; 
thus, I fear-ed, I did fear, that is, J ( jou the sensation of) fear. 

We have ed as a common affix in our language, and the idea of 
time is no more connected with it than with wh, or any other termi- 
nation. In such cases as crooked back, crook backed; the connect- 
wwe ed may be joined to either word and the same meaning retained, 

We intend that these remarks shall bear upon the subject of tense 
as well as person; for, if it be true that the terminations we are 
considering primarily meant join, and have no reference to time, 
number, or person, having been used indiscriminately for all tenses, 
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persons and numbers, the system of tenses must necessarily fall 
with the rest of the absurdities raised upon a misunderstanding of 
these terminations. 

We hesitate not to say that all the system of moods, tenses, 
numbers and persons, is got up to accommodate these few relics 
of ancient usage. Could it be proved that est in connection with 
thou, and eth or es, in connection with he, exclusively, served any 
useful purpose, it would be very proper to protect and perpetuate 
them by grammatical laws. But instead of being useful they are 
worse than useless, for they serve to perplex and enslave the Eng- 
lish speaker or writer. In our opinion grammarians should pay no 
respect to usage, except so lar as it is consistent with the nature 
and analogy of the language whose laws they pretend to expound. 
Any unnecessary departure from strict analogy, simplicity or uni- 
formity, should be met and discountenanced, if of modern origin, 
and stripped and discarded, if muffled in the venerable cloak of usage. 
It is this usage, which has always been the firmest friend of abuse in 
religion, politics and letters, but we trust the day has come, when 
truth shall no longer bow down to usage, authority, and expediency, 
that ‘ holy alliance, which have always said to her ‘ thus far shalt 
thou go but no farther.’ 

‘Mood,’ says Murray, is a particular form of the verb showing 
the manner in which the being, action, or passion is represented. 

We cannot better illustrate the subject of moods and tenses than 
by giving a specimen of each, and referring the reader to the verb 


Love, of all whose real changes or forms, we have given a para- 
digm in a previous part of this essay. 


Infinitive Mood. Love. 


Murray calls to Love the verb, and the infinitive, but fo has no- 
thing to do with the verb, except to govern it as it does other nouns, 


Indicative Mood. 


Present. J love. this is our present. 

Imperfect. I loved —— this is our past. 

Perfect. I have loved. I have is the present tense of an- 
other verb, and loved a participle or verbal adjective qualifying 
whatever J have. 

Pluperfect. J had loved, I had is the Imperfect tense of I have, 
and loved a participle as before. 

First future. J shall or will love. I shall or I will is the present 
tense of other verbs, and love the infinitive of Mr. M. 

Second future. J shall have loved. J shall is the present as before. 


VoL. I. 94 
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Have is the infinitive. Loved the participle qualifying what- 

ever I shall have. 

Mr. Murray has tried hard ‘to mark time more accurately,’ but 
the German grammarians have beat him, for they have four future 
tenses. 

Imperative Mood. 
No name to the tense! Let me love. That is ‘ Permit thou me to 
love.” 
Let thou, is the imperative of to Let. 
Love thou. We have given this already in our first tense. 
Do thou love. Do thou is the imperative as Murray calls it of 
the verb do. Love is the infinitive already given. 
Let him love. Permit thou him to love. 
Let us love. Permit thou us to love. 
Love ye or you, Our first tense. 
Do ye love. Do ye is the imperative of do. Love the infinitive 
of Love. 
Let them love, Permit thou them to love. Let thou the imper- 
ative as before, and Love the infinitive. 

And all this for the sake of creating an Imperative mood for the 

verb Love! 
Potential Mood. 


Present. J may orcan love. I may or can isthe present tense of may 
and can. Love is the infinitive of love. 

Imperfect. J might, could, would, or should love. 1 might, 1 could, 
I would, and I should are the imperfect of may, can, will, and 
shall. Love is the infinitive as before. 

Perfect. I may or can have loved. I may and I can are present. 
Have isthe infinitive, loved the participle of Love, and qualities 
whatever I may or can have. 

Pluperfect. I might, could, would, or should have loved. I might, &c. 
are the imperfect of may, &c. Have is the infinitive and loved 
a participle, qualifying whatever | might have. 

Subjunctive M ood. 

Present. If I love. Already given without if in my first tense. Jf has 
the same to do with love as do has in the sentence Do thou 
love, for if means give or grant. 

Even Murray himself, who assigns six tenses to the subjunctive 
mood, says all the rest are similar to the corresponding tenses of 
the indicative mood. 

We think this expos¢ must satisfy any fair mind that an attempt 
has been made to force the English language to wear forms that 
were made to suit some foreign tongue. 

In a Latin Grammar it may be necessary to express by an Eng 
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lish phrase the meaning of the numerous variations of Latin verbs, 
but it is monstrous to pretend that all such phrases are tenses of our 
own verb. 

Have, shall, will, may and can, have words in English which 
mean the same thing, thus, 

I have wine loved. 
I hold wine loved. ; 
I shall love. I will love. 
I ought to love. I intend to love. . 
I may love. f I can love. 
Iam permitted to love. I ken to love, that is 
I know how to love. 

Will the lovers of numerous tenses allow that these synonymous 
phrases are also tenses of the verb love? We might amuse our- 
selves at the expense of the names of Mr. M.’s tenses, and moods, 
and their total inapplicability, but we shall content ourselves with 
merely remarking that there is no shadow of reason for any dis- 
tinction of moods, and no other reason for even two tenses than can 
be found in a difference of termination which has no reference to 
time, we mean the addition of ed to the simple verb. What is call- 
ed the present tense expresses future time as well as Mr. Muriay’s 
phrase does; and what is called the past tense does the same. We 
say as well as, because we believe that the verb of itself never ex- 
presses any timc, but this must be looked for in the context. 

I sail now, or to-morrow, or always, 

To be yesterday, to day, and forever. 
Would he be satisfied if I went next week. 
Will he be satisfied, if I go next week. 
If I please next year I can visit you. 

If I pleased, next year I could visit you. 

Iloved and other verbs in ed have been so long connected with 
words expressing past time, that we attribute this expression to 
the verb, but to J loved we may without impropriety add the 
strongest expression of present time, that words can convey, as, I 
loved this very instant, or this present moment; and the present 
tense will make good sense with the strongest expression of future 
time. J am, the very queen of present tenses, affords one of the 
best expressions of future time; as I am to go, I am to love, &c. 
Here we Jeave the verb, regretting that the want of room obliges us 
to leave so many other poiuts untouched. We could bring the 
highest authorities for all we have advanced, but if these remarks 
cannot recommend themselves to the good sense of every intelli- 
gent mind, authorities will never force conviction. 

Adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions and interjections remain to 
he considered. We shall be brief in our remarks upon them. 
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Adverbs. 


‘An adverb is a part of speech joined to a verb, an adjective, and 
sometimes to another adverb to express some quality or circum- 
stance respecting it, as He reads well; A truly good man; He 
writes very correctly,’ 

Suppose, instead of ‘ He reads well,’ we put ‘ He lies well.’ Well, 
we are told, is an adverb and qualifies lies. Suppose then we put 
crooked or sick instead of well. No one pretends that they are ad- 
verbs, and yet they are just as much so as well is. 

Truly, correctly, and all other adverbs ending in ly are compound 
adjectives, the /y being a contraction of like. This double adjec- 
tive, when separated, reads thus, ‘a good man like true (men.)’ 

Very is an adjective and means true. 

He very writes like correct (writers. ) 

However odd such a resolution of the sentence may seem, we 
believe, it will admit of no other, and even Mr. Murray allows that 
the ly, is a contraction of like. The other adverbs are either ad- 
jectives or contracted phrases, all of which are ingeniously explain- 
ed in Horne Tooke’s ‘ Diversions of Purley.’ 


Prepositions. 


‘Prepositions serve to connect words with one another and to 
show the relation betweenthem. ‘ He went from London to York;’ 
‘ She is above disguise.’ ‘They are supported by industry.’ 


We venture to say that from this definition no body could pick a 
preposition from the mass of words which form our language. Pre- 
positions connect words! ‘He went from London;’ from connects 
him with London. ‘ He went fo York;’ to connects him with York. 
Or perhaps he means that from and to connect London and York! 
‘ She is above disguise,’ and yet above fastens disguise to her. ‘ They 
are supported by industry.’ ‘ They are supported without industry.’ 
In these two cases no doubt by and without connect industry with 
them. From, above, and without, in the examples just adduced, show 
strongly that no relation exists between the nouns. 

The fact is, all the prepositions, like the adverbs, may be found 
among the other parts of speech, retaining their original meaning. 

From is a noun and means begining. 

To is a noun and means end. 

Above is an adjective qualifying she, or a noun meaning on top of. 

By is our verb Be, and the sentence above may be thus express- 
ed. ‘ Be industry (or let industry be) they are supported. 

Without means, leave out or be out. 

So much for Mr. Murray’s definition and illustration of preposi- 
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tions, Those who wish for more information in regard to them 
may consult the author referred to under adverbs. 


Conjunctions, 

‘Conjunctions are chiefly used to connect sentences or words.’ 

Conjunctions then, we suppose, connect sentences as prepositions 
do, but show no ‘relation between them.’ 

We are really puzzled to know in what this connection consists. 
In the case of prepositions, no connection of mere words or senti- 
ments was expressed; and no sooner are we told that conjunctions 
eonnect, than we are told that they are divided into two sorts, cop- 
ulative (that is connecting) and disjunctive (that is separating. ) 

The word and is the verb add, and add may always be substitut- 
ed for it; thus, two and two are four, two add two are four. Hence 
Murray does well to give as an example of copulative conjunc- 
tions ‘ He and his brother reside in London.’ His other examples 
are, 

‘{ will go if he will accompany me.’ 

‘You are happy because you are good.’ 

If is the verb give (or grant) which was formerly spelled gif; and 
the sentence means ‘ grant he will accompany me, I will go.’ 

Be-cause means the cause be or is (for be was once used where 
we now use ts.) The sentence would then be, ‘ You are happy, the 
cause ig you are good:’ 

But, independent of the meaning of the words if and because, we 
need only transpose them to show that the connecting or discon- 
necting of sentences is no part of their business; for put the first 
clause of the sentence last, and the conjunction ceases to connect, 
thus, 

‘ If he will accompany me, I will go.’ 

‘ Because you are good, you are happy.’ 

‘The conjunction disjunctive (happy contradiction) serves not 
enly to connect and continue the sentence (as the copulative did) 
but also to express opposition of meaning in different degrees.’ Of 
course this means that copulative conjunctions do not express oppo- 
sition of meaning. ‘The examples are, 

Though he was frequently reproved, yet he did not reform. 

They came with her buf went away without her. 

Let us substitute a copulative for these disjunctives. 

He was frequently reproved, and he did not reform. 

If he was frequently reproved, yet he did not reform. 

They came with her and went away without her. 

Yet is entirely unnecesftry after though. It is another spelling of 
the word get; and thoughis a verb, meaning precisely the same as if, 
viz. grant or give. 
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But has two meanings exactly opposite. Sometimes it means ex- 
cept or leave out, and sometimes add, When it has the latter mean- 
ing, and may take its place. When it means leave out, without 
may be substituted for it. Murray does not appear to have known 
this fact, and therefore has given but to add or join, as an example 
of disjunctive conjunctions. But to add was originally spelled bot, 
and our verb fo boot, that is to superadd, is the very verb. 

We have not room to explain all the conjunctions in this manner; 
bul we have examined his own examples in order to prove that 
Murray did not understand their nature or use. 

Interjections. 

No word can properly be called an interjection. Most of Mur- 
ray’s interjections are verbs in what he calls the imperative mood, 
such as lo! (that is, look) behold! hush! hail! We cannot better 
express our sentiments than by transcribing the remarks of Horne 
Tooke on this subject. 

‘The dominion of speech is erected upon the downfall of inter- 
jections. Without the artful contrivances of language, mankind 
would have nothing but interjections with which to communicate 
orally any of their feelings. The neighing of a horse, the lowing 
of a cow, the barking of a dog, the purring of a cat, sneezing, 
coughing, groaning, shrieking, and every other involuntary convul- 
sion, with oral sound, have almost as good a right to be called parts 
of speech as interjections have. Voluntary interjections are only 
employed when the suddenness or vehemence of some affection or 
passion returns men to their natural state, and makes them for a 
moment, forget the use of speech, or when from some circum- 
stance the shortness of time will not permit them to exercise it.’ 


Thus we have finished our examination of Lindley Murray’s Gram- 
mar, a work which, to the disgrace of both Americans and Eng- 
lishmen, is almost the only text book used in their schools. If we 
have exposed its inconsistencies and errors so as to induce those 
who have taken them upon trust, to examine them more carefully, 
we may one day be rewarded for our trouble, by seeing a more ra- 
tional system of grammar introduced into our seminaries of learn- 


ing. 














RETROSPECT. 


PROGRESS OF EDUCATION DURING THE YEAR 1826. 


BEForE entering on the preparation of another volume, it may not be improper 
to review the ground over which we bave passed, within the last twelve months. 
From such a retrospect much encouragement may be afforded to minds interest- 
ed in the progress of improvement, and useful instruction may be derived for the 
guidance of our own future efforts, in the undertaking on which we have entered. 


Many facts highly important to the interests of education have been developed 
by the attempt to establish a periodical devoted exclusively to the subject; and 
not the least important among these is this, that the public mind seems fully pre- 
pared for the existence of such a work as the Journal. Many doubts were en- 
tertained on this point, by sincere friends to our undertaking. These may now 
be considered as fairly set at rest.—It is merely to state a fact of some con- 
sequence when taken in counection with the progress of public sentiment on 
the subject of education, that we mention the unexpected extent of the pat- 
ronage which the Journal has received, If the subscription list of a periodical 
may be taken as a safe test of estimation, the reception of this work, during its 
first year, will appear more cordial than thatof any which has hitherto laid 
claim to the patronage of the community.—The approbation with which our 
imperfect endeavors have been received, it would be ungrateful to pass without 
our best acknowledgements. 


In this review of our progress, our chief object is to retrace the more important 
circumstances which have been developed in our successive numbers. Before 
entering, however, on such a review, it may be worth while to revert to the early 
stage of our work and the objects then proposed to our readers. The leading 
aim at the outset of the Journal was the collection of facts, A success com- 
mensurate to reasonable expectations, has, we trust, been attained in this depart- 
ment. At all events no pains have been spared to obtain an extensive range of 
useful and practical informetion of the existing condition of education, at home 
and abroad. An anxiety to do adequate justice to the sources whence our intel- 
ligence was derived, may, with other causes, have occasionally led us into toe 
copious detail; and in this respect we hope to improve the practical character of 
the Journal, by a more strict selection of matter, so as to present whatever is pure- 
ly and indisputably good, and omit whatever we are satisfied is not fully adapted 
to promote the progress of improvement.—The mass of matter, too, which has 
accumulated to an unforeseen amount, makes condensation, as well as rigid selec- 
tion, an urgent duty. 


_ The second aim of the Journal, was the diffusion of just and adequate views of 
education. Some essential aid, it is hoped, has been rendered to this object. 
Our endeavor has been to exhibit the whole subject, as much as possible, in its 
relations and dependences. Physical culture has been inculcated as the basis of 
all education ; and we have been more full and more urgent on this head, from the 
previous neglect of it, which was prevalent ; and we do not hesitate to express our 
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impression that the more this important subject is brought within the range of ob- 
servation and experience, the larger will be the proportion of time and attention 
devoted to it ; and that the public mind will not be satisfied, till, in all the stages 
of education, this branch is treated as a leading object in human improvement. 


Moral education we have endeavored to present, with that prominence 
which it naturally possesses in connection with the constitution of man, and the 
instructions of revelation, as well as the bestinterests of human society. That in 
this part of education, we have been able to present so little that corresponds with 
the nature or the value of the subject, we deeply regret. Physical and intellec- 
tual culture are desirable things; but man can be truly happy with very 
little of either. It is not so with moral education ; embracing, as we think it 
must do, the power of religion, to give it not only efficacy but existence. It is, 
we confidently believe, in moral education, that the greatest discoveries and im- 
provements are yet to be made. But we fear we shall be slow in our progress, till 
parents who have directed an earnest attention to this subject, come forward 
and aid us with the results of experience :—we say parents; because this business 
is and ought to be in their hands. And no matter how correct our theories of 
physical, or intellectual, or even religious education, may be; if the influence of 
example in parents, and brothers, and sisters, and school companions, is practi- 
cally running counter to improvement, in those unguarded and unnoticed words and 
actions and habits, which are tacitly forming the real and predominating charac- 
ter of the young. Mothers especially need more of the spirit of attention to this 
unspeakably important part of their duties and their responsibilities.—It is only 
by the attentive observation of facts, however, that the requisite knowledge io 
this department can be developed; and—as has more than once been urged on 
parents—the improvement of parental and domestic education must emanate 
from them. Our second volume will we hope, contain more of their contributions 
to this branch of our labors. 


One subject to which the attention of our readers was to be turned is yet un- 
touched : we mean that of personal education,—a branch which embraces what- 
ever is practical or valuable in all the rest ; because it does or should develope 
the means by which every human being may co-operate with all the instruction 
he receives from others, or by which he may direct his own personal efforts, in 
the improvement of his condition and character, as a sentient, an intelligent, 
and an immortal being. 

Here certainly, an apology is due for neglect. But when the magnitude of 
the subject to which the work is devoted, and the very limited assistance which 
has been received by the individual who conducts it, are taken into consideration; 
the omission will appear in its true light, involantary and unavoidable. 


Early and elementary education were to be the principal objects of our efforts; 
and here, we believe, our readers will acquit us of inattention. The growing im- 
portance of this topic in public estimation, has rendered accessible a vast quan- 
tity of interesting and useful matter. Our selections here have been very copi- 
ous ; because we are still of opinion that early culture is that in which reforma- 
tion is most needed, and in which it can be most rapidly and successfully pro- 
moted.—The cultivation of health, of moral principle, of intellectual habits,—all 
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become important exactly as we diminish the number of years which have been 
previously lost by neglect or perversion ; and the best services which in future 
Numvers we may render to the business of education, we shall always consider to 
be those which aid the parent or the teacher in training the infant and the child. 

In tracing the progress of improvement in education at home and abroad, during 
the first year of this work, one of the most prominent objects of attention is the 
establishment and the rapid advance of the system of infant schools. A new world 
has here been opened to the survey and the efforts of benevolent minds. Two years 
ago a proposal to establish schools designed for infants of two years or eighteen 
months, would only have excited ridicule or astonishment. But such schools are 
now in successful operation in our own country as well as abroad ; they have more 
than realised the highest expectations of their founders, and have brought the in- 
valuable blessings of early education, in its best form, within the reach of the 
poorest classes of society : they have thrown open the doors of improvement and 
of happiness, to the human being in the very earliest years of his existence. ‘They 
embrace in natural and happy conibination the leading features of physical, in- 
tellectual, and more! education. Health, amusement, instruction, purity, truth, 
kindness, piety, are not left to scatter into separate and independent departments ; 
demanding each a distinct attention, and a different arrangement. All these 
branches of culture are brought together, as the requisite ingredients of improve- 
ment and happiness. 

The following passage is from the last publication on infant schools, (Goyder’s 
Manual.) 

Let an observer ‘ repair to an Infant School, and witness the’ effects * produced 
by these establishments. Ie will there see order, cleanliness, and innocent cheer- 
fulness prevail. Infants of eighteen months, to five years of age,‘ happy, because 
they are good; and good, because they are happy ,”’ obedient to the voice of 
teachers, submissive to their parents, and grateful to their benefactors ; their litle 
hearts expanding with the love of their associates, and receiving with eagerness so 
much of useful knowledge as their tender minds are capable of bearing. Let the 
reader put a question to any of these little ones, and he will be answered modestly, 
unrepressed by the chilling sensation of fear; or if the question be too compiex for 
the understanding of the little innocent, an explanation will not fail to be solicited 
by the child himself. 

To those whom heaven has blessed with a competence, to those who are the 
parents and heads of families, and are of necessity acquainted with the numerous 
wants of infant children, as well as the numerous evils and accidents to which they 
are exposed, this statement will not be made in vain. A visit to any Infant School 
will soon convince any reasonable person of the vast importance of the subject ; 
and while the benevolent miud can there view the interesting nature of the em- 
ployments, it may form some adequate idea of the extensive benefit which is like- 
ly to accrue to the rising generation from these most important establishments. 

It has often occurred to me, that the system of instruction pursued in Infant 
Schools for the very poor, might be equally effective to the children of tradesmen 
and mechanics, and eve. the rich and opulent themselves.” 

Schools of this description are multiplying with uncommon rapidity ia England. 
In our own country they are established in New-York and Philadelphia ; 
they have been partially attempted in Boston ; and the spirit of the system is 
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introduced in many schools of the primary order in various parts of New-Eng- 
Jand. We hope that the leading improvements counected with infant schools, 
will soon be adopted in all schools where the tender age of the children makes it 
desirable to have them under the care of females; and that in our cities there 
will be found one in every neighborhood, that this great engine of improvement 
and happiness may be accessible to every parent who takes an interest in the ear- 
ly education of his children. 


The education of females, was to constitute a leading topic in the numbers of 
the Journal. Many interesting accounts of the prevalence of more enlightened 
views on this suyect, have been presented to our readers; and several encourag- 
ing reports of actual improvement have been given in detail. 

Among these is the establishment of separate schools of a higher order for the 
education of femaics. In New-York and Boston these institutions have produced 
effects which are likely to bave an extensive influence not only on the present but 
on future generations. They derive a peculiar value from this circumstance, 
that, being conducted on the system of mutual instruction, they put their pupils 
in possession of practical qualifications for teaching in the family or in the school. 
The superior style of education which they impart is also a highly gratifying char- 
acteristic of these schools, and especially when we advert to the prospective in- 
fluence of their pupils, as destined to the most important of all stations in society, 
the situation which entrusts them with the care of forming the minds of the rising 
generation. ; 

The latest intelligence from the school in New-York, speaks in terms highly 
favorable of the condition of that seminary ; and our recent annual exhibition in 
this city, gave public and decided testimony to the success of the institution bere, 
in evincing the efficiency of mutual instruction, and the propriety of furnishing the 
female sex with the higher opportunities of improvement. 

This department, however, we are conscious needs more of the attention which, 
in such a work as ours, it may be naturally expected to receive. If, in this branch 
of the general subject there has been a comparative deficiency, of matter, the 
blame must be Jaid on the diffidence--we would not say the inattention--of those 
of the sex whose opportunities and abilities have furnished them with the 
means of aiding improvement in this important sphere. We would use this op- 
portunity of again soliciting the assistance of those whose attention has been direct- 
ed to this subject, and who, as wives and mothers, have felt the inadequacy of 
the current style of education considered with reference to preparation for the 
most arduous and the most valuable, though the least observed, of human duties. 

Our own impression is, that even the most recent and the most liberal efforts for 
the education of females, are not at all commensurate to those which are in daily 
progress for the benefit of the male sex, Not that we would complain of the female 
inind being confined to lower branches or to fewer studies. This disparity is every 
day becoming less. This is not the ground of complaint. The objection to the pres- 
ent style of female education is this, that while improvement is making so rap- 
id a progress in the instruction of the other sex, in accommodating itself to the 
actual wants of man, and carefully selecting those branches which are to be of 
practical use in life,—the same course has not been taken in female education. 
We have been content with adding a few more branches, a few more years, a lit- 
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preference to whatever might be useful to woman as a daughter, a sister, a wife, 
or a mother, we have been merely aiming at a higher standard of education, 
without any distinct reference to the duties, the privileges, or the influence of the 
female sex. 

We would not object, however, to the highest possible standard of education 
for females. Even on the most selfish view of the subject, it is well that woman 
should be qualified for the intelligent companion of man, in all his pursuits, espe- 
cially his intellectual pursuits But the progress of reformation should observe 
a natural order. The indispensable branches of education should come in for our 
first attention. ‘Take the case of a lady who is capable of accompanying her 
husband in his whole range of reading in the modern languages—perhaps in the 
ancient; and yet is ignorant of the means of prolonging or improving the health of 
her infant, or is so feeble, from a neglected constitution, as to be compelled to meet 
most of the demands of daily active duty with an apology which shuifles them 
off on some other person of firmer nerve. Surely nobody will affirm that, in such 
an instance, female education has been rightly understood or administered. 

Above ail, ‘emale education is extremely defective in regard to moral culture— 
with reference, we mean, to the power of influencing the human heart. The 
art of shedding sweetness on human life is not innate in any mind: it is the 
result of extensive observation, and of skilful management. And this is true espe- 
cially of the talent for swaying and moulding the infant mind, and giving it that 
complexion which it may retain for life,—giving it such a bias as shall operate 
like an irresistible impulse toward pure happiness and every noble and virtuous 
trait of the human character, when fixed and elevated by religion. 

Every female should know enough of the art of teaching to qualify her for the 
important task of preparing her off-pring for admission to primary or infant schools, 
and to cooperate with the efforts of the teacher in the business of early instruction, 
if not in all subsequent stages of education. 

Most of our female readers are well aware that these objects are not provided 
for as they ought to be, in the present arrai cements of female education ; and the 
first step towards definite improvement would perhaps be a fair and full statement 
of the deficiencies of prevailing methods in these and similar particulars. But it is 
females that are best prepared to do justice even to this early stage of the busi- 
ness ; and we would urge it once more on their attention. If the Journal is to be 
extensively useful in aiding the improvement of female education, it will be so in 
consequence of the efforts of female minds. Contributions of this class will, we 
earnestly hope, be more numerous than heretofore in our pages. 


To aid practical and explanatory tnstruclion was an object of particular atten- 
tion in the plan of the Journal. This we have endeavored to do more by re- 
porting its effects, than directly inculcating its necessity ; and it has been one of 
the most encouraging symptoms of general improvement that has offered itself to 
notice since the commencement of the Journal, that there is so prevailing a dis- 
satisfaction with those methods which merely cultivate a mechanical memory, 
and have little or no salutary influence on the understanding. Rational and in- 
telligent views of instruction seem to be rapidly gaining ground ; and the develope- 
ment of the mind is more generally based on the principles of the inductive me- 
thod. The discipline of the mind, rather than the mere acquisition of knowledge, 
seems an object of growing attention. Explanation is becoming as it ought te 
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be, the principal business of the instructer ; and teachers are not so much dis- 
posed to be the tame servants of their books, but are making use of them more 
as mere instruments put into their hands to aid them in effecting their objects. 
That all these features of improvement are visible in many schools, it is unneces- 
sary to remind those of our readers who have perused the intelligence contained in 
the successive numbers of the Journal. 

The attention of school committees, as well as teachers, is becoming more de- 
cidedly directed to the character of instruction ; and in several counties and towns 
in New-England, there has been a thorough reformation effected within a few 
months. To aid this spirit of improvement will in our future numbers be a more 
distinct object of our endeavors than heretofore. Nothing can be more important 
to this country than the advancing of common education to that pitch which 
American institutions demand, and which they so much favor. 


In close connection with the last mentioned (opic is the formation of schools and 
seminaries for teachers. ‘This is the mest effective as well as the most expeditious 
method of improving education in any of its departments, and especially in that 
where many teachers stand so much in need of being taught—as is too much the 
case with instructers in district schools, if not-in others. On the subject of the 
training of teachers we have not, we trust, been deficient in the proportion of mat- 
ter. But our future efforts will we hope receive a more distinct character, from the 
establishment of a seminary for this purpose in our own state. The principles and 
practice adopted in this institution may be rendered highly serviceable to the busi- 
ness of instruction, throughout the country. They will be fully stated as soon as 
the commencement of its operations shall furnish opportunity. 

During the past year, the preparing of instructers for the duties of their office 
has been a prominent object of public attention. Much is now doing towards 
this object in various quarters. In New-York, a model school has been instituted 
for the training of teachers in the details of the monitorial method. In the prac- 
tice of instruction much good may thus be effected. Efficiency and skill in the 
management of a school are important qualifications in an instructer. More 
than this, however, is needed: enlarged views of the whole subject of education— 
an acquaintance with the mind and its habits—elevated ideas of the office of in- 
struction—a wide range of useful knowledge—high intellectual character--a 
pleasure in instructing-—and a perfect facility in imparting knowledge—are essential 
to the qualifications of any instructer. The highest range of human accomplish- 
ment should be that which is possessed by the teachers of youth ; and it is by ele- 
vating the requisite standard of improvement in the office of instruction, that regu- 
lar and extensive and permanent results are to be obtained, in the melioration of 
the condition of society,—-more especially in such a form of society as ours, 
where the general diffusion of intelligence is so peculiarly connected with the af- 
fairs of the state, and where education is naturally the great organ of general good. 

It is an object well deserving the express attention of the legislature of every 
state in the Union, that the training of youth for the high and responsible office of 
instructers, should not be left to hazard, or to the presumption of personal zeal and 
application. Instruction should, in this country, wear en aspect decidedly nation- 
al and peculiar. It should, in a word, be a model for the efforts of the rising na- 
tiops which are treading in our own political footsteps, and which are desirous of 
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adopting from us whatever can contribute to the same great results of personal 
and national prosperity, which are so fast accumulating here. 

(nstructers, it is true, like all other classes of society, are impelled onward by 
the great stream of improvement; and they cannot retrograde nor stand still, 
without injuring themselves. Their interest will induce them to raise their quali- 
fications ; and the demands of society will be met to some extent. Bot the mind 
which is willing to rest satisfied with this assurance, must be narrow indeed. 
Shall we place on the same sordid level the man who is to train our youth for the 
duties and the character of American citizens—with him whose services reach no 
higher than mere animal wants, or than idle gratifications which have no con- 
nection with the moral and political aspect of society? We are happy to see this 
important subject beginning to receive a portion of the attention which it merits ; 
and we hope that the indications which have been given of a disposition to effect 
something in this department, will issue in provisions which shall be worthy of the 
character of those states in which such measures have been contemplated. 


The system of mutual instruction, under various modifications, and different 
names, continues to advance with a celerity which cannot fail to render it the 
predominating method in every department. It is no longer a problem whether 
this system can be applied to the higher branches of intellectual culture. The 
system js daily gaining ground in our cities, and no less rapidly in our villages and 
school districts, generally. On this topic it is unnecessary to be more particular : 
the intelligence in our own pages may be taken as a specimen (for it is no more) 
ef the progress of this department of improvement. 


Among the numerous objects to which the attention of our readers has been 
directed, none seems to possess a deeper interest in connection with the general 


improvement of society, than the subject of mechanics? institutions. These use- 
ful establishments have multiplied and spread with astonishing rapidity in Europe, 
and bid fair to transform the intellectual character, and change the moral and 
political condition of the most numerous class of European population. In- 
telligence and refinement are fast raising the operative classes to a station in 
society, which none but a visionary would have predicted, fifty years ago. Po- 
litical distinctions can offer no effectual barrier to the silent and gradual revolu- 
tion which education is now effecting in the more enlightened nations of Europe ; 
and happy will it be for all classes of society in those countries, if a regular and 
progressive melioration should effect what has hitherto been the result of revolu- 
tionary struggles and their attendant miseries—if the condition of the mass of so- 
eiety can be improved by mental culture so as to qualify the whole community, 
without reserve, for taking an active and intelligent part in the management of 
public affairs. 

Mechanics’ institutions, though not so immediately connected with the general 
interests of society in this country, still possess a peculiar interest in relation 
to the numerous class for whose benefit they are more particularly designed. 
In such schools of practical instruction there is something congenial to the spirit of 
our institutions, which at once demands and cherishes a high standard of intelligence 
in all classes of society, and presents no permanent obstacle to the career of im- 
provement. ‘The vast resources, too, of the country which enterprise and skill 
caa alone develope, hold up high encouragement to scientific culture among our 
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mechanics. It is truly gratifying, therefore to observe schools of the kind just 
mentioned, becoming matters of popular attention and interest in our larger cities, 
and extending in some instances to seminaries of a higher order in villages. Among 
establishments devoted to scientific improvement in connection with preparation 
for the duties of active life, the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia is entitled to a 
distinguished place. Its Magazine for mechanics, and its High School for a supe- 
rior style of practical education among youth destined for active pursuits, fur- 
nish advantages of a character hitherto new in this country ; and which will, in all 
probability, exert a highly favorable influence on institutions that may spring up 
in other places, for the advancement of similar objects. 

Proprietors of extensive manufactories have it in their power to do a great deal i 
for the improvement of the persons employed by them. Some enlighted and be- 
nevolent individuals are beginning to feel their responsibility and discharge their 
duty in this particular, by assigning an hour daily to the business of instruction, 
and furnishing various facilities for making attainments in useful knowledge and in 
the arts. 




















‘The education of the agricultural ciass of our people was mentioned at an early 
stage of our work, as a branch of the subject which is entitled to peculiar attention. 
In Engiand and Scotland, this department is daily receiving increased attention. 
Reading associations and lending libraries are constantly becoming more numer- 
ous, and are diffusing among the farming class the same spirit of improvement 
which has made so rapid a progress among mechanics. 

Associations for mutual improvement are growing in number, in various parts of 
this country, and particularly in New England. These societies will, it is to be 
hoped, be soon so numerous as to be found in every village throughout the country. 
A regular plan for the formation of such associations has been proposed in this 
5 Journal: its leading features will be found serviceable in giving direction and 
a) | scope to improvement whatever course may be adopted in the details.* 















The establishment of the London University, as affording room for the interesting 
[= experiment of practical education on the broadest scale hitherto attempted, seems 
\ likely to produce an extensive reformation in the instruction given at higher insti- 

tutions, An attentive mind cannot but observe how little there is in the 
whole range of college or university education which, on impartial examina- 
tion, can be deemed serviceable to the great interests of actual life—how little 
there is of active training for definite pursuits——how little of invigorating discipline 
to the mind--how much that aims no higher than mere scholastic refinement, in 
obedience to the usage of antiquity—how much that has no definite aim what- 
ever, beyond a suitable preparation for the enjoyment of a learned leisure; and 
how much that fosters an indolent and inefficient character of mind. 

Amidst institutions, which, though deservedly of a high literary and scientific 
character, are yet so deficient in relation to the actual purposes of buman life, the 
London university has risen up unshackled by ancient usage, unwieldy forms, or 
official control. It has risen under the auspices of liberal and philanthropic men, 

















* The draft of the plan has since been improved and published separately by 
its author, Mr. Josiah Holbrook. Associations of the kind proposed by Mr. H. 
have been formed in considerable number in Worcester county, in this state, and 
seem likely to spread still more widely. Their results, thus far, are bighly en- 
couraging. We shall mention them more at large, at a more convenient opportu- 
nity. 
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who have the magranimity to leave it free scope over the whole field of improve- 
ment. , 

An institution so nearly approaching to the great objects of education in this 
country, cannot but furnish many valuable suggestions for improvement in our 
colleges and universities, ‘These, it is true, have been already modified in many 
respects, so as to meet the demands of society. But as, in common with those of 
England, they were necessari!y modelled on the monastic institutions of remoter 
times, they need such a reformation as does not stop at the bare introduction of a 
new book or anew branch of study. The whole system needs revision and adap- 
tation te the existing state of society—not to say of a more enlightened and liberal 
view of the human mind. Take for example two of the liberal professions, theology 
and law. A leading object in preparing for these pursuits should be a course of ac- 
tive discipline, bearing a resemblance as near as possible to the actual occasions of 
professional life. Instead of this the student, is immured for several years in bis room, 
withdrawn from the great field of observation, of action, and of improvement,—is 
compelied to sit down in passive attention to his books, or his lectures—and is call- 
ed on for active discipline, barely often enough to give him by anticipation an un- 
pleasant impression of the labor of actual busiaess. He does not issue from the 
hands of his instructers well trained for his pursuits in life: his personal discipline he 
has yet to begia. Even in the details of writing and speaking, in which he ought to 
have acquired a perfect facility, he is still halting through an imperfect and late 
preparation. The school and college requisitions, which devolved on him once or 
twice in a month or a term, he finds, if he reflects at all, to have been a mere 
mockery of exercise. 

Our present limits will not permit us to extend our remarks on this subject ; 
otherwise the actual deficiencies of college and university education might be point- 
ed out io several other departments, where their consequences are not less inyu- 
rious. 


The growing results annually reported in the department of benevolent effort fo: 
the promotion of education, are, this year, unusually interesting. The number of 
institutions devoted to the improvement of the deaf and dumb, is increasing in this 
country as well as in Europe; and experience is daily suggesting better methods of 
instruction, for furnishing those who would otherwise be outcasts from human inter- 
course, With the means of intelligeot and useful communication with the more favor- 
ed part of their species. The improvement of the condition of tne blind, is attracting 
increased attention in Europe ; and several interesting reports have been presented 
of the high pitch to which their instruction has been carried, in the various 
branches of useful knowledge, and in the common arts of lile. 

In the department of missionary effort, the progress of improvement is pecu- 
liarly interesting. The magnitude of the operations which are here connected with 
education, does not seem to be sufficiently known or appreciated. Many of the 
various missionary stations threughout the world have attached to them schools 
of practical instruction in the useful arts, for the benefit of adults; and most are 
furnished with well managed schools of common education for the young, who are, 
in large numbers, receiving the same elements of knowledge and of improvement 
which are developed in the happier sphere of civilised and polished society. Some 
of the missionary stations provide instruction of a still higher order, and open the 
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benefits of collegiate education to those who might otherwise have passed their 
lives in the ignorance and degradation of their ancestors. 

That our intelligence of this kind has not been more full in our first volume, has 
not been owing to neglect. The extent of this department, and the muliitude of 
interesting facts which it presents, made a systematic arrangement peculiarly de- 
sirable; while at the same time, considerable research was indispensable, in some 
cases, to procure exact information. A report embracing the leading facts in this 
department, will, we hope, be prepared in season for an early number of our next 
volume, 

In this, as well as in other spheres of humaf improvement, it is gratifying to 
observe education recognised as the surest and most successful instrument of ef- 
fecting good, and as that which, though others may occasionally be more rapid 
and striking, seems to be the destined method of elevating the human race toa 
character generally if not universally—-marked by whatever is pure, noble, amia- 
ble, or happy. 


Sunday schools—another fruit of christian philanthropy--are advancing with 
increased rapidity in the melioration of society. 

The number of schools of this description is immense. ‘Their beucfits are in- 
valuable to all classes. ‘To the illiterate and the neglected they furnish instruc- 
tion and counsel, without which the young must unavoidably grow up in the ac- 
cumulation of evil habits and misery, if oot of crimes and punishment. To the 
better taught they aid the domestic department of their education, and provide 
them with larger advantages for religious and moral improvement. 

The condition of these schools is not a little interesting to persons who take 
a pleasure in observing the progress of improvement in education. A simple, fa- 
miliar, and explanatory style is gainiug ground in the manner of imparting instruc- 
tion. The Sunday School Union of this country, an institution of great extent, 
und which is effecting much in this department, gives a decided preference to this 
method, which cannut fail to introduce it widely in American Sunday schools.— 
This is, we think, a point of great importance in connection with the develope- 
ment of the mind, and the formation of character. It is of the highest moment 
that while intelligible and natural instruction is becoming more and more prevalent 
in ordinary schools, religious and moral impressions should not be left to depend on 
mechanical acts of learning and saying by rote what is not rendered accessible 
to the understanding, or interesting and impressive to the heart. 


One feature in the character of recent improvement is the vast superiorily of 
current school books. ‘The plan and design of such works are, to a much greater 
extent than heretofore, accommodated to the juvenile mind. A systematic and 
strictly scientific arrangement are'sacrificed to one which is intelligible and prac- 
tical. The order of the mind in its natural progress is consulted in preference to 
that of the subject abstractly considered. The formation of mental habits is re- 
garded, and the discipline which every science and evety book may be made to 
administer, is becoming a matter of more distinct attention. These improvements 
are conspicuous in books prepared for the earliest stages of education. 

Among works of this character it is hardly necessary to mention Colburn’s 
treatises on arithmetic, which are now in use in most schools where the teachers 
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are anxious that their pupiis should enjoy the benefits of improvement in school 
books. There are perhaps no works in any branch of education, which have ef- 
fected so much for the instructer as well as for the learner—none that have thrown 
so much light at once on the theory and the practice of teaching, or that have ex- 
hibited in so happy a manner the natural progress of the mind, in its developement 
under a judicious discipline. These few unpretending volumes have carried into 
the humblest of our schools the philosophy of instruction, and have, in numerous 
instances, roused the attention of teachers to the use of the inductive method in 
other and very different branches of education. 

In geography, the valuable little work of Mrs. Willard* deserves particular 
notice, as attempting a simple and intelligible method, by which this branch is 
brought within the scope of maternai care, ard by which all intelligent teachers, 
from the primary schools upward, may improve the aspect of geographical in- 
struction, so as to follow the natural progress of the mind, and cultivate those 
practical habits of attention and research, which are so serviceable to the business 
of life. 

In the department of grammar, the works of Mr. Cardell are effecting a reform- 
ation which is much needed in the method of teaching the elements of this branch. 
Since Latin has ceased to sit as ‘ queen’? among the languages, and to usurp a do- 
minion over every other, how different soever in its character, it is high time 
that the English should assert its dignity, and receive that distinct attention to 
which it is entitled. It has long enough been tortured into the shape and atti- 
tude of a language with which it has very little in common, and by which its 
beauty and its power have been greatly diminished or obscured. We hope that 
time is not distant when it will not any longer be thought necessary to tramel 
children at a common school, with the whole equipment of the nomenclature and 
arrangement adopted by Latin grammarians ; while the young learners have no 
other object in view, than a competent and practical knowledge of their native 
tongue. 

The application of the inductive method to the study of the ancient languages 
has, within a few years, been mych facilitated by elementary works prepared 
on the plan recommended by Locke,—that of using a simple narrative in conjunc- 
tion with a literal translation. These manuals are becoming more numerous in 
England; and they will soon, we hope, be reprinted in this country. The pre- 
vailing method of teaching renders the study of Latin a dry and repulsive task, for 
at least the first year of the learners’ progress; and by its unjustifiably slow and 
tedious manner of imparting knowledge, usurps a most unwarrantable proportion 
of the time and attention of youth ; especially when we consider that of all the 
boys who enter a Latin school, a very small oumber ever turn their initiatory labor 
to any account, but, in fact throw away the invaluable hours of early life, which 
might have been devoted to useful acquisitions in practical knowledge. The new 
method adopted in the books just mentioned, is, on the contrary, pleasant and ex- 
peditious, as well asthorough. There is no delay for idle formalities ; the learner 
is led at once to his object. In his very first efforts, he is conscious of the progress 
he is making; and he goes on with a cheerful impulse which accelerates his ad- 


* Geography for Beginners. 
* 96 
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vances. He thus redeems a large portion of time for other branches of study, 
and for useful accomplishments. 

In the first stages of elementary education, much has been done of late to fa- 
cilitate instruction by the ase of a simpler method of teaching the art of reading. 
The system of Fulton and Knight, which is now so prevalent in Scotland and in 
England, and which corresponds exactly to that recommended by the Edge- 
worths,—is an invaluable expedient for saving time and labor, and at the same 
time furnishing the most thorough discipline. Greater improvements, however, 
are now making in this department. The most valuable of these is fully exem- 
plified in Worcester’s Primer, in which the leading feature of the pian is to let 
children become acquainted with words as they do with all other ocular objects, 
not piecemeal, not letter by letter, but at once and in the aggregate ; the syn- 
thetic process preceding the analytic, as it naturally does. The latter method 
will be found still more speedy and efficacious than the other. Our future num- 
bers will furnish specimens of instruction on this plan. 

The year which has elapsed since the commencement of the Journal, has fur- 
nished some valuable contributions to the improvement of education, in the in- 
creasing number of reading books, designed for the diffusion of useful knowledge 
or of literary taste. It is a circumstance highly propitious to the intellectual and 
moral character of the young, that the books which they are daily perusing, and 
which necessarily leave deep impressions on the memory, are acquiring an aspect 
so friendly to their best interests. Several useful works of this kind, in various 
departments, have been brought forward in our notices; and in (hus recommend- 
ing them, we have not, we trust, proposed an unnecessary addition to the expenses 
of education. In schools where it is not advisable to introduce such works gener- 
ally among the scholars, a single copy of each book,—passed, as it is read, from 
hand to hand, and introduced in the way of reward or recreation to proper class- 
es,—may leave lasting and useful impressions on the minds of youth. The dis- 
semination of intelligence and the general improvement of society, may thus be 
silently but effectually promoted to an indefinite extent. 


The limits to which we are now restricted, Will not permit us to indulge in a 
wider survey of our present subject ; and we have but little space left in which to 
say anything of the future direction and character of our own efforts. 

We may say, briefly, that the demands of improvement, as well asa persona 
conviction of duty, will lead us to reserve our pages more strictly for the admis- 
sion of such matter as seems best adapted to promote practical reformation in 
instruction. We shall thus, we trust, render the Journal more valuable to parents 
and instructers who are desirous of using it as an assistant in their exertions for 
the expanding minds committed to their charge, and more serviceable to the 
views of school committees who are disposed to furnish the teachers whom they 
employ, with such aid as may be derived from our pages. 

In casting a glance forward on the probable progress of another year, we must 
look to the support of those classes of the community that have just been mention- 
ed, as most interested in our exertions. We feel called on to particularise an- 
other class of readers who may render effectual assistance not merely to our la- 
bors, but to the advancement of society—-we mean the clergy ; who may natur- 
ally be expected to take a deeper concern in the affairs of intellectual and mora} 
improvement, than any other body of men. 
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Their aid has, indeed, to a considerable extent, been cheerfully afforded hitherto. 
But more, perhaps, might yet be done, by the pulpit being oftener employed for 
the purpose of urging the duty of general exertion for the improvement of educa- 
tion. Something might thus be effected more worthy of the example of our an- 
cestors, and the interests of our country,—something more directly conducive to 
the advancing melioration of our race. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tne unusual labor necessarily demanded by the preparation of 
the closing number of this volume, has put it out of our power to 
furnish our usual notices of school and juvenile books. 

Among the works which claimed particular attention we can 
only hastily mention the annual supply of juvenile publications for 
the season, furnished by Messrs. Munroe & Francis, of this city.— 
Their selections for the present year seem peculiarly happy in 
many particulars which will be mentioned more at length in next 
number. 

In the same department have been received an interesting se- 
lection from works published by Messrs. Wood and Son, New 
York. 

Similar publications, embracing the series of the American Sun- 
day School Union, have also come to hand. Of these there are 
many which we shall take an early opportunity of recommending 
to our readers, 

The review of the Classical Reader will be given in our next; 
also several notices which have been unavoidably postponed. 
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